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FANATICISM.* 


Wuartever be the degeneracy of the present age, it cannot be 
accused of wanting a proper self-respect or a becoming jealousy 
in asserting its merits and pretensions. ‘Too much modesty and 
self-distrust is not on the calender of modern vices. So general is 
the impression of the superiority of our own age to all that has 
preceded it, or all which will or can come after it, that to deny 
this, is to wear the brand of heresy or to be stigmatised as un- 
friendly to the cause of human advancement. 

This presumption, how foolish and pernicious soever, is not only 
not unnatural, but difficult to be guarded against by the calmest 
observation and the soundest philosophy. It is the infirmity of 
human nature to look at contemporary events through a distorted 
medium; and historians, to be impartial, must write the history of 
past ages and leave the record of their own times to posterity.— 
‘The events and enterprizes which have crowded the last half cen- 
tury,—its changes, experiments and revolutions, so novel, so bril- 
liant, and pressing upon each other in such rapid succession, 
together with the rush and whirl of present improvement and en- 
terprize, render the mind giddy while it contemplates, and blind 
it to its true situation: just as the waters of a cataract delude the 
gazer’s senses, whirling and flashing by him and brilliant with 
eddying foam. In both cases too there is a strong attraction to- 
wards the current,from which we must draw our attention, and fix 
it upon some distant and stable landmarks, if we would gather our 
real progress and position. 

We are not disposed to undervalue the improvements of modern 
times: but we have long thought that a moral estimate of the age 
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was a desideratum; to supply which the most comprehensive ob- 
servation, the most patient and subtle analysis, and abilities of the 
highest order, would be not unworthily employed. 

It was laid down by Bacon as a first principle, that the primary 
object in all scientific investigations is to fix the boundaries of the 
terfa incognita—in other w ords, to ascertain our ignorance: to see 
what has already been compassed by the labors of others and what 
yet remains to be attained. ‘The principle is as essential in the 
moral economy of society as it is in advancing the cause of phiice 
sophy. Here, the great question is, not what noise has been made, 
nor what labors have been expended;—but what has really been 
done? What results have been eflected? What points have been 
clearly gained to humanity, so that we may leave them henceforth, 
and press our efforts in other directions and upon other wants and 
exigencies? A solution of these inquiries is a prerequisite to all 
well-directed effort. In religion and in morals, as well as in science, 
Wwe must separate what has really been accomplished, from what 
has only been attempted, or conceived as possible. _We must be 
willing to know the entire truth of our condition. We must strip 
the subject of all those flattering delusions with which arrogance 
or vanity or enthusiasm has inv ested it, or we shall find ourselves 
in the situation of the man in the fable, who spent long life in 
amassing treasures of brilliant ore with infinite pains, and imagin- 
ed himself richer than the Indies, till his heir came to assay the 
metal, and found it after all but common earth. In vain did he 
repeat his alchemy and ply the reluctant ore with fire and acid 
and witching charm: still he could elaborate only a little ashes 
at the bottom of the retort ,and his splendid dream of fortune 
evaporated at last in noisome and sulphurious smoke. 

Time is the grand assayer of the treasures which we imagine 
ourselves laying up for posterity. Our doings and our boastings, 
—our real merits and our large pretensions, she will throw into the 
crucible together: and how much of pure gold will come out from 
her searching and refining fires! 

If it be so necessary “to the advancement of society that we 
should make this impartial, unflattering analysis of its physical 
improvements,—of what it has accomplished in morals, politics 
and philosophy; much more important is it that we should form a 
just estimate of its moral condition, and the phenomena of its reli- 
gious faith. ‘The religion of the bible we consider the final, the 
only hope of the human race. Llow to secure the advancement 
of society without it, or with as little of it as possible, has hereto- 
fore been the great question. ‘The experiment has been often 
tried, though by a singular misfortune, it has never yet succeeded 
in a single 1 instance. Where are all the fine theories of legislation 
and of society, which were framed by the wisdom of ancient sages? 
Where their tall systems of philosophy which they piled up, arch 
upon arch, and story upon story, and which they fondly imagined 
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would be models for political builders through all coming time?— 
The mighty wave of time has rolled over them; and as it breaks 


upon the shores of this distant age, leaves but a few mutilated 
fragments of all the grand and beautiful erections of antiquity.— 


Well has the poet said of the monuments of mere worldly wisdom: 





‘We turn to dust; and all our mightiest works 
Die, too. The deep foundations that we lay, 
Time ploughs them up and not a trace remains. 
We build with what we deem eternal rock, 

A distant age asks where the fabric stood! 

And in the dust, sifted and searched in vain, 
The undiscoverable secret sleeps.’ 


The lesson is at last beginning to be learned, that to secure any 
vreat and permanent progress, the religion of the bible must be 
made the basis of the social polity. It has, undoubtedly, made 
some advancement within the last thirty years, and it 1s to this 
advancement that we are indebted for whatever superiority we 
claim over past ages. ‘The physical improvements of which we 
boast so much,—the wonderful inventions of the age, if not her 
legitimate offspring, are at least her kindred in the second degree. 
‘They are the conquest of mind over malter: of mind exalted and 
dluminated by christianity;—taught by her its glorious destiny 
and immortal powers, and wrought up to a mighty, all-subduing 
energy by her sublime promises and hopes. 

The collisions and convulsions of society—its mad revolutions 
and wasting wars,—what are they but the throes and fevered 
rage of a diseased organization, spending its great strength in 
lashing itself and in suicidal eflorts to tear itself in pieces? But 
restore a healthy action to the system,—pour through the body 
social the pure warm life-blood of religion, and how soon will its 
madness go out, and its calmness and beauty come! How soon 
will men tire of experiments, which end but in war and revolu- 
tion; and the history of christianity become what it should be— 
the history of man’s advancement—the history of science and of 
the human mind! 

He therefore who should have the boldness and the ability to 
test the religious faith of the age, by an unsparing and powerful 
analysis, to expose all its counterfeits whether monstrous or plausi- 
ble, to cut off its spurious and vital corruptions, and this with such 
discrimination as not to wound religion itself,—must be ranked as 
a human benefactor; and if this tribute can be claimed by any 
man of this age, it must be allowed to the author of the work 
which stands at the head of this article. 

We think we do not say too much for this work, as a merely 
literary production, if we say that it is even a more masterly perfor- 
mance than its predecessor *Enthusiasm,’ and alone is sufficient to 
place the author among the first, if not at the head, of living writers. 


. 
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With a wonderful energy and condensation of thought,—a maste- 
ry of all the expression and imagery of language, an imagination 
fruitful and bold even to sublimity, and not the least fettered by . 
his powerful and profound reasoning, he has sketched one of the 
great moral diseases of humanity, with a power which is seldom 
equalled. Moreover, he is always equal to his subject. He never 
flags under it, or drags it after him asa burden; but he bears it 
with a strong arm on high, and marches forward with it with the 
stride of a giant. Does it require a clear exposition and analysis 
of the philosophy of human nature: With what precision does 
he define his terms, how lucid are his fundamental views, and with 
what familiar skill and acute and philosophic accuracy, does he 
dissect the human heart and lay bare all its anatomy! Does it 
require the aid of imagination: With what a bold, graphic hand 
does he dash his colors on the canvass; how distinct and express 
is the picture which he Jeaves there; and how does the terse and 
compact argument which it illustrates, glow and glitter under the 
grand image! Does it demand to be enforced and illustrated by 
example: How does he fling wide the portals of the Past ,and 
let the light of all history rush in upon the argument! 

But the chief merit of this work does not consist in its being-a 
splendid contribution to the stock of general literature. It is part 
execution of what the author well calls ‘a project of great difhicul- 
ty and magnitude:'—that of exposing the rincipal forms of spu- 
rious or corrupted religion with all their bearings on the advance- 
ment of society and the happiness of man. ‘The first work of the 
series was The Natural History of Enthusiasm: The second, 
Superstition and its attendant Credulity; the third, Fanaticism; the 
fourth is to be on the Corruption of Morals, and the fifth, which 
completes the series, on Scepticism or Philosophic Irreligion. 

Such being the design of the author, we do not intend to treat 
the work before us as a mere subject of literary criticism; but to 
follow its leading principles out into their practical applications.— 
It may be proper here to correct an erroneous impression. It has 
been frequently asserted that the author of these much admired 
works isunknown. ‘This we believe is a mistake: and the author, 
if we are rightly advised, is Isaac Taylor, of: Augar, England, 
brother of the late Jane Taylor. . 

In moral disquistions the first object must, of course, be to fix 
the significancy of the terms to be employed. This is peculiarly 
difficult, when as in the present instance, not only metaphysical 
accuracy is to be aimed at, but modes of feeling are to be descri- 
bed: and the difficulty is greatly enhanced by the loose and ramb- 
ling sense in which moral terms are commonly used. A desidera- 
tum in moral science is a comprehensive nomenclature, all the 
terms of which, like the pure language of algebra, shall represent 
the same relations and qualities under every possible combination; 
with no chance of ever being varied or corrupted by popular use, 
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What a boon would this be to philosophy! What volumes of 
scholastic disputation would be saved, and endless disputations 
about nothing. What an immense amount of learning and intel- 
lect would be reclaimed from unprofitable speculation, to the pur- 
suit of science by certain and rational methods! Is it too much 
to be hoped that this age of improvement and knowledge, may yet 
bequeath to the cause of philosophy a wniversal nomenclature, as 
its grand crowning invention? In the present state of moral 
science, the best we can do is to fix the meaning of terms with as 
much definiteness as possible, and adhere strictly to the sense pre- 
scribed. 

What then shall we understand by the term, fanaticism? ‘The 
following is our author’s account of it: 


‘After quite rejecting from our account that opprobrious sense of the word 
Fanaticism, which the virulent calumniator of religion and of the religious 
assigns to it, it will be found, as we believe, that the elementary idea at- 
taching to the term in its manifold applications, is that of fictitious fervor in 
religion, rendered turbulent, morose or rancorous, by junction with some one 
or more of the unsocial emotions. Or if a definition as brief as possible 


were demanded, we should say, that Fanaricism 1s ENTHUSIASM INFLAMED 
By Harrep.’ 


It is not then simply an excess of zeal. We see daily instances 
among all classes of men, of a blind and unreasonable ardor 
amounting often to delusion, and this, by cold and calculating 


spirits who would use a strong term to express their aversion to a 
class of emotions of which they are not susceptible themselves, is 
often stigmatized as fanaticism. But there is no necessity of fix- 
ing upon this class of persons, so odious, in many cases we may 
add, so ungenerous an imputation. ‘The truth is, that warmth and 
ardor of excitable minds, that susceptibility to strong impressions 
which is the foundation of enthusiasm, is one of the noblest traits 
of the human character. It is the very life and power of mind; 
animating all its functions, sustaining its noble exertions, and 
when existing in the degree just next below excess, and directed 
by truth and reason, it becomes the basis of poetry, eloquence and 
art;—in one word, it is genius in its noblest forms. In excess it 
will generate an unnatural and disorganizing action; like that 
which is effected in the physical system by an excess of oxygen 
in atmospheric air: yet it was intended to subserve the highest 
purposes of the moral economy, and of itself is the evidence of 
intellectual power. It is possible then that a man shall become 
absorbed in a favorite pursuit, and enter on it with an ardor alto- 
gether disproportionate to the object, and yet he may not be called 
a fanatic, but simply, an enthusiast. 

Again: Fanaticism does not consist in a zeal which is merely 
perverted ac to its object. As there is no accounting for tastes, so 
neither is there for the various schemes and projects of men. 
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The Roman governor thought the apostle mad: and to this day 
each imagines that no one is pursuing the right way to happiness 
but himself. Besides it is worthy of being observed that projec- 
tors are mad or sober according to their success: just as revolu- 
tionists become heroes by victory, or rebels by defeat. Allowing 
however, that there are men so extravagant in their theories, or 
so utterly misguided in the conduct of affairs, as fairly to entitle 
the rest of the world to call their sanity in question, it is yet quite 
possible that the maddest extravagance whether of practice or be- 
lief, may be disjoined from the slightest taint of fanaticism. A 
man may be misguided; and expend all the ardor of his enthusi- 
asm on an impracticable object; yet, granting him honesty of inten- 
tion, and feelings ordinarily benevolent,—he is not a fanatic, but 
only a visionary. , 

But, let the zeal of either the enthusiast or the visionary, take 
one more step towards corruption, let it once become tainted with 
malice or rancor, or take up some poisonous element of hate, and 
the bitter leaven penetrates the whole lump. Malice in the inert 


_ and cold-blooded, is comparatively innocuous: because it wants 


that active ardor which constitutes the vitality of the moral senti- 
ments. Odious as it always is, in such minds it is isolated and 
unallied, with what in sanguine temperaments is the basis of the 
moral character. But let the virus of malignity touch upon an 
excitable and heated spirit, and it ferments-through the whole mor- 
al system and blackens into deformity. ‘The whole character 
becomes changed; and fanaticism, fierce, bigoted, intolerant, and 
cruel as the grave, rages through the soul and burns into it like a 
consuming fire. : % 

Should it be thought extraordinary that the noblest features of 
the moral life should be those subject to the greatest perversion, 
let it be observed that this is the necessary condition of human 
nature and of moral government. Were mana mere machine, yet 
constructed by Infinite Wisdom witha benevolent purpose, good 
must have been its invariable product; and the degree of good 
proportionate to the power of the movement. But ih a govern- 
ment of imperfect moral agents, the power to work evil must of 
necessity be commensurate with the capacity for good. ‘Thus the 
virtues themselves verge into vices; and upon reason and con- 
science it is charged to fix the boundary between them. Thus 
benevolence runs into prodigality;—frugality into avarice, bold- 
ness into rashness, modesty into pusillanimity, and even justice 
itself into unfeeling severity and hardness of heart. ‘Thus. also 
that constitutional ardor, the concomitant of great minds—that 
which feeds the soul with the Ideal, with visions of ‘the beautiful 
and the pure, and teaches it to aspire to whatever is noble and god- 
like in humanity, may run its rapid gradations of extravagance, 
till it becomes the most terrible instrument of evil; shaped and 
fitted to the hand of the great adversary of man. So have we 
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seen the glow of perfect health heated into fever, through its suc- 
cessive stages of malignity, till inflammation and fast putrefaction 
gather in some vital part, and the dissolving body sends up con- 
tagion and the rank smell of death. 

The philosophical connection between the enthusiasm of a fer- 
vent and sanguine spirit, and its kindred corruption fanaticism, it 
is not difficult to understand. In most respects, the enthusiast is 
an isolated being. He lives in a different world from that of other 
men. ‘To them nothing seems common or unclean: but he feeds: 
on angels’ food; the glowing, ever-shifting, ever-beautiful visions: 
of a warm imagination. ‘The cold and sordid world about him 
have no sympathy with this high and holy gift of God. He must 
enjoy it apart: a sort of aristocratic luxury with which the stran- 
ger must not intermeddle: in short, the enthusiast must be alone. 
From this solitary eminence of the spirit, he learns to scorn a 
world with which he can have no communion; and from scorn, 
how natural and ‘easy the transition to malevolence and hatred!— 
How egregious then is the delusion of the misanthrope who vents 
his ill-nature on mankind because they have failed to realize the 
conceptions of his own unreasonable, unregulated imagination!— 
He ditlers from the blustering, turbulent fanatic in this; that in the 
one case the disease is emanative; in the other, it inflames inward- 
ly; but iet him be assured—immaculate man! it is nothing less 
than an unripe, festering fanaticism that darkens his spirit and 
sends him moping to his cell. 

Moreover, solitude is not the natural stateof man. To be alone 
is to be perpetually fretful and restless: because it is to be in con- 
flict with nature: in belligerence with all the laws of moral being. 
The unhappiness of this miserable situation is forthwith imputed 
to the world: for it never was the fault of a fiery and sanguine 
spirit to distrust itself. ‘Thus mankind, as he deems them the 
causes of his unhappiness, he makes the objects of his malignity; 
and if he have superadded, a quick and nervous fancy, the badness 
of the world will grow and blacken under his contemplation, till 
the infatuated man becomes pale and haggard in fighting with a 
vain fever dream:—an efligy—-the reflection of his own malign 
spirit, What a phenomenon have we here! A spirit elect of 
God,—endowed with Heaven’s noblest gifts, created but a little 
lower than the angels,—at war with all that is precious and holy 
in his nature, cursing his species, and spreading around him the 
very temper and atmosphere of hell! For fanaticism, over all the 
malign emotions, is entitled to this bad pre-eminence: that when 
most virulent, it must have for its groundwork the highest and 
noblest elements of humanity. Jt courts the loftiest eminence, as 
if to show itself by contrast. It scorns to sit on the throne of 
base and earth-born passion; but it lifts in mid-heaven like a spec- 
tre from perdition, glaring with blood-shot eye and brow of fire, 
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and girt with horrid darkness, against the clear bright back-ground 
of a morning sky! 

Thus in the administration of moral government, the Infinite 
Wisdom has not left itself without witness, even in the darkest 
aspects of humanity—vice ever measuring the capacity for virtue, 
and attesting even by its sheer deformity, the elevation and gran- 
deur of the human soul. 

Let us not be understood however, that when fictitious fervors 
combine with rancorous emotions, the combination itself is any 
indication or element of genius. It is rather the offspring of men- 
tal imbecility; since what is more vengeful often than stupidity 
itself;—or pursues its victim with a deeper and more inexorable 
hatred? To preserve the moral sentiments in their utmost vigor, 
and yet hold them under the dominion of reason and duty,—this 
it is which illustrates the supremacy of mind. 

Still stronger is the tendency of enthusiasm to fanaticism, when 
it is not only unreasonable in degree, but directed to an impracti- 
cable object. ‘The visionary, from his elevation of fictitious feeling, 
not only learns, with the enthusiast, to despise the world, but from 
the foolish misdirection of his zeal, soon becomes ridiculous and 
despicable to them: and thus is the victim of a double resentment. 
Strongly susceptible and conscious that nothing but a splendid tri- 
umph can compensate for the world’s scorn, he fires anew and 
redoubles his efforts in a pursuit which must prove abortive: thus 
widening the distance from his species without gaining an inch 
upon his object. Is it possible for a hot and proud spirit to endure 
the contempt provoked from the world by this quixotism? Mil- 
ton’s Abdiel could resist contempt, even of the fallen; and we 
mark with a thrill of admiration the triumph of the unshaken 
Seraph, over the long array of rebel scorn: but who looks in the 
infirmities and perversions of humanity, for the firmness of angelic 
virtue? ‘To despise the world is, as we have seen, a long step 
towards malignity: but to be despised by it, this it is which galls 
the spirit and stings it into hate. 

Fanaticism is then not confined to matters of religion, as an 
analysis of this kind plainly teaches; and many a self-complacent 
scofter at christianity, who imagines it is monopolised by the ad- 
herents of religious creeds, were he to look into this faithful mirror, 
might start to see ranatic broad-stamped on his own forehead.— 
The military leader catching at the smallest pretexts to involve a 
nation in war, that he may bind his own brow witha bloody laurel, 
—the angry political partisan grasping at the seals of office, or 
soured by unrewarded services, or by disappointed ambition. ‘The 
furious mobocrat, that revoiutionist on a small scale, that self-con- 
stituted conservator of the public peace, who usurps the power of 
society to redress imagined grievances. ‘The turbulent reformer 

who leaps to his end reckless of the means,—who cries loud for 
emancipation, and imagines that his zeal for liberty will sugar over 
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al uncharitableness, and give him right to curse whom he will,— 
are each fanatics by the strict principles of the definition. 

Nevertheless it is most true that religious fanaticism, is the most 
common as well as the worst form of the perversion. ‘The higher 
we ascend in the scale of human virtues, the more dangerous is 
the elevation: and religion itself, the perfection of all virtue, forms 
no exception to the general law. ‘The amazing prospects which 
it opens to the human mind,—the grandeur of its capital truths, 
und the mysteries of the objects of faith, are of all things most 
adapted to work strongly on the imagination: and when we take 
into view moreover the universality of the religious sentiment, we 
cannot be surprised that the merely secular fanatics should be 
outnumbered by those within the pale of christianity. 

The church has ever made the capital mistake of directing her 
arms against foes from without; the whilenurturing her most for- 
midable enemies on her own bosom. If the religion of the Bible 
is ever to triumph over the vice and misery of this world, it must 
be by its own inherent virtue, practically exhibited by its disciples 
in their daily life and character. She cannot achieve this con- 
quest by carnal weapons: and had she felt this truth, she never 
would have carried before her like the Roman lictors, the axe and 
the faggot as insignia of her power. 

True this age has discarded these emblems of barbarity. Ours 
isnot the stern and cowled fanaticism of the middle ages, now tenant- 
ing the cloister and haggard with prayers and watching; and anon, 
stalking over kingdoms and leaving tracks of blood. But are we 
therefore to conclude that the era of religious extravagance is 
over and its delusions quite spent and gone? Shall we not rather 
believe that the monster lurks and propagates in some foul retreat; 
and that when the restraints of social custom shall be for a time 
thrown off, and that set of ideas which now possesses the mind 
of the age,—ideasof moderation, and utility and order, shall have 
had their run, and when, as we may then expect, some brilliant 
speculation of universal indulgence, the offspring of a diseased 
philosophy, shall seize upon all classes,—that then he will start 
forth with his whole horrid progeny from a thousand caverns, all 
mad with delay, and hungry for blood? 

Is this a mere speculation? Or do we not mark everywhere 
the lurking symptoms of a progress towards this result? There is 
much in the religious institutions of the times, and we acknowl- 
edge it with gratitude, to impress sober and consistent convictions 
of duty, and to work out the triumph of truth over the mind: a 
triumph which is like itself, calm, peace-giving, immortal. But 
there is also much—alas how much! whose whole scope and ob- 
ject is to generate a spurious excitement, and to delude the poor 
votary into the belief that by how much he nurtures this perni- 
cious fever of the soul, by so much he becomes the favorite of 
Heaven. Among the most numerous christian sects and those not 
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the least intelligent, animal fervors are courted as the criteria of 
genuine piety; and we believe in all sincerity that this false theory 
has done more to impede the progress of true religion, than all the 
ridicule,and sophistry,and false philosophy, which have been array- 
ed against it. 

Shall we not here observe that while other forms of fanaticism 
are comparatively mild, and willoften yield to sanatory appliances, 
the disease of the religious fanatic is next to incurable; made so 
by the delusions which it brings upon the understanding. ‘Those 
transient fervors and exercises of a delirious imagination which 
he takes to be undoubted evidence of a spirit pure and meet tor 
the holiest heaven, are, after all, substantially and eminently selfish. 
They are sometimes the effect of mere animal sympathy; but they 
more often originate in a morbid and vulgar appetite for excite- 
ment: nor need our immaculate religionist be surprised if we in- 
form him that it is an appetite of the same order, as that which fills 
the theatre and the billiard room; or which brings together fash- 
ionable card parties to waste their time over games of chance.— 
There is a deep and genuine solicitude which springs from just 
views of our relations as moral beings, and there is also a class of 
emotions spurious and artificial; the indulgence of which indurates 
the heart and dries up the sources of benevolence and right feel- 
ing. A man may dissolve in the luxury of a sentimental emotion, 
and paradoxical as it is, at the same time, be growing callous to 
every just demand on his sympathy. How often do we see this 
exemplified in the tender female, whose moral sentiments have 
been nurtured over novels and romances and in the painted world 
of fashion. She can weep at a picture of theatrical distress, and 
pour out the soul in tenderness over imaginary woes; but she can- 
not touch with the delicate finger of her benevolence, one objeet 
of real suffering or bestow a sigh or a tear upon one scene of real 
wretchedness. Just so with our religious sentimentalist. Vice 
and crime may possess the world; and the voice of her misery 
may go up like the sound of many waters: but how feebly will it 
fall on the cold and diseased ear of him who has trained his ima- 
gination to weep while the heart remains untouched, and who can 
feel only when feeling costs no sacrifice. Let him once put the 
character of his emotions to this touchstone, and he will be amazed 
to find how ethereal they are,and how they will evaporate under the 
test. He may admire the preacher whose eloquence can work on 
his hungry imagination,—w ho can open apocalyptic visions, and 
move and shift before him all the grand and gorgeous panorama of 
the infinite and the invisible. He may even go through the forms 
of church service with solemnity, and his imagination may be 
affected with the parade and externals of religion: but let him be 
pressed for some work of active charitv——let there be a call not 
for sympathy, but for service; let a demand be made for an effort 
or a sacrifice——and while he listens, how do all the fine mercies of 
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his tender nature “etherealize and go! Like the Priest and the 

Levite, he passes by on the other side, and as he goes thanks God 
that he is not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, or even as 
this poor publican for whose wants he could fee/, but which he 
had not the heart to relieve. 

How deplorable is the delusion which works such ruin over the 
moral nature, and at the same time nails up the victim to his mis- 
erable lot by flattermg him with the conviction of extraordinary 
sanctity! 

It is hardly necessary after what has been said to follow out 
this class of sentiments into those fanatical excesses to which, 
sooner or later, they must surely run: After the moral powers 
have become thus thoroughly perverted, after the deluded pietist 
has learned to extinguish all sense of ill-desert, and to face the 
heavens with claims of superior merit, and his tall contempt for 
the profane herd about him, can scarcely stoop even to wield upon 
them the thunders of retribution,—it is not difficult to conceive 
how these perversions will glide into malevolence, intolerance, 
persecution; in one word—into that fanaticism which has riven 
the church in every age, and which so often stares out from her 
history in capitals of blood. 

There is yet a sterner species of religious fanaticism which we 
must not omit to mention. In its incipient stages, it resembles 
the kind we have been describing; but it matures into a darker 
shade, and shoots to a loftier growth. It is that which characteri- 
zes the leaders of sects, and may be denominated the controversial; 
as distinguished from that based on the sentimental emotions.— 
In our author’s somewhat fanciful division, he would have classed 
it under the fanaticism of the symbol. 

We have seen how the overwhelming interests of religion must 
work on an impulsive and ardent mind, and how the emotions 
thus excited, particularly where the judgment is feeble and the 
imagination strong, may run naturally into fanaticism without any 
direct appeal to the malevolent dispositions. Now when to this 
natural tendency, we superadd the force of interest, of pride, of 
ambition, and of all those selfish motives which bring the irascible 
passions into action, it would seem that nothing should be wanting 
to complete the vindictive zealot; to fill to the full his measure of 
gall, and make him flame with rage. Sectarian zeal and systems 
of polemic theology, come in to supply the fountains of this ulti- 
mate and essential poison. ‘They involve all the elements of the 
bitterest fanaticism; and happy is he—happy above the common 
lot, who has fought the furnace through, and come out with no 
smell of its fires upon him. 

With the religious enthusiast, intimate of the mystic and the 
supernatural, it is one of the first feelings to connect his transient 
fervors with something fixed and stable. The intoxication of 
impulse is fleeting, and naturally seeks alliance with a more sub- 
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stantial basis. ‘To prolong the luxury of his artificial emotions, 
and make them respectable even in his own eyes, it is necessary 
to set up some ‘method in his madness,’ and to give it the appear- 
ance at least, of sanity and of reason. Moreover, this stimulated 
and feverish action is contrary to nature. She is pressed out of her 
course and is making a perpetual effort to recoveragainst the violence. 


*¢ Naturam expelles furca tamen usque recurret.”? 


His unquiet spirit feels around it for some authoritative creed or 
rule of faith, on which it may repose: and if his impulses be hot 
and violent, he will be sure to pass over the middle ground of truth 
and moderation, and fasten on some untenable and extreme dogma, 
to maintain which, he must proclaim defiance and perpetual war. 
At this point, he stands committed; in feeling, in opinion, in inter- 
est, committed to the full, and in open day. He has planted him- 
self on the verge of a disputed territory, where he snulis an enemy 
in every gaie, and must give battle alike to the claimants on every 
side. Become the adherent of an ultra, perhaps an irrational, or 
malign creed, the very necessity of his situation goads him to ades- 
perate wariare: for who has not observed that ultra opinions are 
the last to be surrendered, and that their defender becomes acri- 
monious and vindictive, just in proportion as the opinions them- 
selves are absurd and monstrous? 

Hitherto, he has been comparatively a harmless creature; but 
he now stands upon new ground, and a new set of passions is 
called into play. Aside from taunts and sarcasm, and the provoca- 
tives usually lavished upon absurdity, he is exasperated by rival 
jealousies, by misrepresentation, the excitement of debate, the 
pride of argument, the love and hope of victory, and the shame of 
defeat. Add, that the idea of future retribution, just in itself, but 
in his case dwelt upon till the imagination becomes diseased, 
eoalesces with the other emotions, and imparts to them a terrible, 
we might almost say, a supernatural virulence. He must be more 
than man—more at least, than a blind enthusiast, in whom this 
fierce and perpetual opposition will not provoke enmity and dis- 
gust. No matter how calm the surface hitherto: the strife of 
controversy will agitate the mass, stir up the acrid lees, and 
turn the whole element bitter and turbid. 

We have yet to mention a more cogent principle of controver- 
sial fanaticism, and that is, the zeal of making proselytes. The 
champion of a creed has not only to defend the ground which he 
has chosen, and in his own person fight for his faith, but, as if truth 
and right could derive sanction and dignity from numbers, he must 
swell the ranks of his adherents. On this point we cannot omita 
pertinent paragraph from the work before us. 


‘In matters of belief, and especially when the powerful motives of reli- 
gion take full possession of the mind, we invojuntarily lean very much one 
upon another. This social instinct is perhaps stronger than is ordinarily 
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supposed; and it is very likely to be lost sight of where the prevalence of 
angry passions appears to deny its existence. And yet it is in those very 
instances most intensely at work. Man proves himself to be constituted for 
society, as well by his hatreds as by his affections. Amid the dimness and 
the intricacy of the present scene, wherein ruth evades pursuit, and Error 
uses a thousand artifices to get herself courted, the perplexed spirit fondly 
looks for a numerous companionship in the path it takes. Our belief, and 
the comfort of belief, mount with the tens, and hundreds, and thousands, 
that are seen to be joining us on the road:—we cannot believe alone; and our 
doubts too are in the power of others. ‘To assail our convictions is not mere- 
ly to wound our self-love, and to irritate our pride, but it is to withdraw 
something from the interior warmth and vigor of the soul. Without formal- 
ly confessing it as a fact, that an antagonist has robbed us of our assurance 
—for the contrary would be affirmed, our feelings are the same as if we had 
been despoiled of that precious possession; and these feelings prompt us not 
merely to resent the injury, but to recover the property lost.’ 


These secular motives work alike upon all, and apply to all 
classes of men and of opinions; but the religious sectary is im- 
pelled by -considerations of infinitely higher moment. His creed, 
past all question, is the creed of Heaven—every line and letter of 
it. It is guarded by infinite and tremendous sanctions; and to 
propagate it, is not a matter of interest merely or of pride, but of 
high and divine obligation. ‘To doubt the dogma, therefore, merits 
neither charity nor toleration: to impugn it, is profanation: but to 
smile at the credulity which can receive it—this is the height of 
impiety,and a stainuponthe Eternal Glory. How infatuated the 
arrogance that plants itself as the champion of the Most High, 
and affects to take into its keeping, the honor of Omnipotence! 

It would be curious to analyze this spirit of proselytism, and to 
observe how much of it springs from a concern for the honor of 
religion and of its Author,and how much from motives altogether 
interested and selfish. ‘The fiery zealot who spreads his tenets 
from partisan feelings and sheer self-love, and the philanthropist 
who is equally active in disseminating his own opinions, because 
he rejoices to see truth and right broadcast over the world, will 
have their external phases in many respects the same; and it will 
be often difficult to distinguish the spurious from the genume. But 
to doubt whether a man be a philanthropist or a bigot is no pleas- 
ant dilemma; and as the nature of his opinions is not a safe rule 
of discrimination, perhaps the best criterion is, the manner and 
the means by which he eflects their propagation. Subjected to 
this test, would it not be found that modest though sincere en- 
deavors had often gone unrewarded, and that not unfrequently, 
the loudest sectary should be credited with the smallest modicum 
of genuine benevolence? - a 

What renders this species of religious fanaticism most of all 
deplorable is, that in its wild extravagance, its mad compass of 
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sea and land, it imagines itself all the while to be doing the work 
of Heaven, andlayingup fast treasure there. The proselyting 
bigot hugs the delusion, that Ais is the only true church; and that 
every panting refugee whom he may hunt into its pale, is past all 
doubt, a soul plucked from eternal woe. With such an end, he 
surely need not sttekaboutthe means. ‘The object will sanctify the 
atrocity, and when the work isdone, he may boldly put in his claim 
to the benediction of “Good and faithful servant! So Saul perse- 
cuted the christians from city to city—‘punishing them oft in every 
synagogue and compelling them to blaspheme:’ but verily thinking 
within himself that he was doing God service. Thus did Mahomet 
propagate the Koran and drive the Pagans into Paradise with the 
sword. Thus did the fanaticism of the crusades for centuries 
dip itself in blood: the while looking devoutly up to Heaven for 
its blessing on the deed. ‘Thus, to take a familiar case, has the 
Catholic religion been hunted from kingdom to kingdom: and thus 
do Protestants in this country and in this age, pursue it to its last 
hiding place with retribution and extermination. We are no 
apologists for Catholicism. It may contain much that is absurd 
and wrong; but it is not to be set right by indiscriminate pro- 
scription. ‘Time and the advancing intelligence of the age will 
bring its hoary abuses to the knife, and we may well leave it to 
that reform which must be wrought out for it in the natural course 
of things. Yet when we see one sect and one form of worship, 
followed up by the united power of Protestant christendom, we 
pause: and we ask ourselves, Is this right? Is it just? Does it 
respond to the law of christian love? If we cannot extend to the 
Catholics the hand of christian charity, let us at least, give them 
some show of toleration. 

Ifthe system beindeed ‘an edifice of delusion and abomination,’ 
—is it not already gray with age, and must it not soon fall on its 
own foundations? Or, must we yet besiege the heavens for the 
last vial of wrath to smoke upon its towers, and never rest till we 
have witnessed with our own eyes, the mounting flames of its 
funeral pile! 

For this intolerant and proselyting spirit, we are indebted main- 
ly to the leaders of sects: and,—do we travel out of our province 
and put a profane foot upon holy ground, if we mark here a dis- 
tinct form of religious fanaticism, and call it the fanaticism of emi- 
nent divines and of spiritual teachers. 

Elevationis alwaysdangcrous: but he who takes upon himself the 
office of spiritual guide must of all men beware of his infirmities. 
He is accustomed to look much upon the dark side of human na- 
ture: his daily mind is abstracted from the common world, and 
his imagination incessantly wrought upon by the mysteries of the 
unseen life. Firm indeed must be his philosophy, if this ex parte 
training do not disturb the mental equipoise ; and if, when he is 
called out to show his zeal and defend his creed, he do not 
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fight with the vindictive fury of a gladiator, and stain the arena 
with the blood of brothers. 

But his most dangerous temptation is to arbitrary, ecclesiastical 
rule. Man is naturally a tyrant; or rather he becomes tyrannical 
from the first moment that his hand feels the sceptre : and the his- 
tory of the world shows that the lust of spiritual domination is not 
less strong than that of political power. It is the last stage of re- 
ligious fanaticism ; and it is incomparably, the most odious and 
the most deplorable. ‘Tyranny of conscience, exercised by sacer- 
dotal authority, knows no charitable or humane sentiments. What 
makes it thoroughly detestable is, that it lives in the dark,and cannot 
be reached with mortal weapons. It is guarded at all points: in- 
tangible, unassailable. In every respect, it is blind and eruel, and 
execrable; res detestabilis et caduca. Weakness, ignorance, timid- 
ity, it frowns into immediate submission, and should profane auda- 
city ever dare to question its divine vight,—it suddenly lifts its tall 
crest to heaven—with one hand holds up its usurped commission, 
and with the other seizes some bolt of judgment red with uncom- 
mon wrath, and hurls it home. 

Are we drawing a picture? Or are we describing what has been 
really seen and felt? We have said that fanatics may be tested 
by the manner and means with which they propagate their senti- 
ments. Observe then, the enlightened, benevoient teacher of a 
Christian creed. He loves the truth, and labors with the devotion 
of an Apostle for its dissemination. He loves his fellow men, and 
with counsel, and argument, and admonition and exhortation, does 
he strive to win them from the way of sin. But observe his de- 
portment and character. His manner is all meekness and love. 
The genuineness of his benevolence manifests itself in this; that it 
is not wholly absorbed in his public ministrations: but is ingenious 
in devising for the temporal, as well as the spiritual well-being of 
his peopie. Jn private life he moves among them, not with the stern 
and forbidding aspect of an official censor; like a freezing cloud in 
mid-summer, chilling and darkening upon whom it comes: but he 
revolves in the circles of private friendship and domestic peace like 
a sun; not only to enlighten, but to warm and to cheer. In_ his 
intercourse, nothing is rash, ill-timed, or violent. The politeness 
of christianity—the only genuinerule of manners—breaks spontan- 
eously from his lips, and shinesin every look and every action. His 
warm and willing charities flow out to the needy,like streams from 
the high places to the vale. He bends his steps to the lowly roof 
of affliction, and like a ministering angel does he give the oil of joy 
for mourning and bind up the wounded spirit. He ascends the al- 
tar: and stands there, a living exemplification of the precepts 
which he teaches. His manner is mild and kind; yet rendered 
solemn by an aflecting sense of the dignity of his mission. In his 
dispensation of truth, he is fearless and faithful; but his appeals 
are more often to reason and conscience, than to imagination or to 
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tear. He delights to bear the messages of love and mercy, but he 
fears not to do his Master’s errand to incorrigible sin. Yet itisno 
bitter and angry mood that with which he speaks out its deformity, 
and holds up to it the blazing penalty of violated law. His com- 
passionate heart yearns over the moral ruin as did that of his di- 
vine Master, who, when he caine near to Jerusalem, beheld the 
city and wept over its coming fate. ‘Throughout, he is decorous, 
dignified, mild: always faithful, always earnest and sincere; but 
sometimes kindling with the grandeur of his theme into a fervid 
eloquence, till his face * shines as the face of an angel.’ 
f What miracles of moral renovation, are wrought under such 
ia teachings as these! Surely this is the house of God—This is the 
iy gate of Heaven. The trembling believer is confirmed and sent on 
his way rejoicing: the hope of the hypocrite rocks on its sandy 
foundation; the glorious hope of immortality stirs in the doubting 
soul; and the darkened and long-locked bosom, as if its secret 
spring were touched by the finger of God, opens, and receives the 
breaking light of eternal day! 

Mark now the fanatical teacher. It is a beautiful Sabbath 
morning, and all nature rejoices to welcome in the glorious day. 
‘rom his closet, where he has done long penance,he emerges, clou- 
dy and severe, and takes his way tothe Sanctuary. Very likely 
f | he has concocted some precious argument for the divine authorship 
ef of sin; or the fewness of the elect: or perhaps he is ready to prove 
F by the clearest metaphysics, that it was right God should damn the 
f world for the sin of Adam. He brings with him to his pulpit some 
such bone of a skeleton creed, and prepares to divide it up to his 
flock for the Bread of Life. He reads the service with unutterable 
a sanctity, but you are surprised at the familiarity with which he ad- 
ia dresses his Maker, and the sort of daring hardihood, with which 
he pronounces names the most sacred. ‘There is always some- 
thing self-important and overbearing in his manner, and _ per- 
a haps a dash of insolence and vulgarity withal. If he means to be 
oe argumentative, he becomes intolerant: drives the dogma home, and 
ne hurls the brands of controversy here and there. There is nothing 
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ii generous or kind in his views of human nature : accustomed as he 
e is to see nothing in it but total depravity and orignal sin, with their 
ry eternal retributions. 

me Possessed by this single set of ideas, mark the bitter, denuciato- 


ry tone with which he attacks the unbeliever, or the more terrible 
y calmness, with which, as high Heaven’s executioner, he binds up the 
og heretic, and seals him over to eternal fire! 

It is one of the surest marks of the religious fanatic, that he de- 
lights in the horrible. ‘Taught to bow to an imaginary and Malign 
Deity, his own character takes the sanguinary hue of the being 
whom he worships. His temper becomes cruel and inquisitorial; and 
the metaphorical language of Scripture in reference to future punish- 
ment, supplies boundless aliment to the greedy appetite of priestly 
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domination. Here he is at home:—in the world of darkness and 
retribution; directing all its machinery of terror,and presiding like 
Rhadamanthus over its magazines of infernal wrath. 


© Audit, castigatque dolos, subigitque, fateri.’ 
b>] Db ] b>] D> ? 


What horrible familiarity does he make with future torment; as 
if he had tenanted for ages the world of woe; skimmed the 
wide and fiery gulf, or coasted under the shadow of its black and 
horrid shores, till he has explored all its geography, and can even 
describe to his terror-stricken audience the tortured and flitting 
spirits of the damned! 

With such imagery, and holding the key to the stores of eternal 
vengeance, he may freeze the soul of timidity with terror; or 
even coerce opposition itself and rule it down. Secular domina- 
tion is never hopeless. It may be assailed by argument; or de- 
throned by force; or averted by supplication: but how shall we 
reach the spiritual usurper ? What argument, or what suppliance 
shall appease the tyrant who despotises by Divine commission, and 
wields in the name of God, the enginery of hell! 

From this scene of his public labors, follow him to the family circle: 
that sacred retreat, where the vexed spirit should findrest; where 
the heart’s warm desires—its fond attachments—its sweet and green 
affections should bloom anew, and ripen and refine under the warm 
sun-shine of domestic love. Even here, he is severe and stern. Not 
even the kind greetings of home, or the warm smile of affection, 
can relax his brow, or chase away thegloom which has settled on 
his spirit. And, to add a practical remark,—will it be wonderful if 
his children fly froma religion which offers such an example,as from 
the embrace of the grave, and rush into headlong profligacy ? 

It is to be hoped that the Fanaticism of the pulpit is seldom of 
so extreme adye; yet even such instances are not unknown in 
our day; andthe cases are abundant in which clergymen, imagining 
that their usefulness will be measured by the amount of excitement 
they can produce, adopt a style of preaching more or less of this: 
Fanatical character. 

It is time to bring thisarticle toa close. We have spoken of the 
Fanatical perversions of Religion. It will remain for a future occa- 
sion to treat of the Fanaticism of Political Party; the Fanati- 
cism of Voluntary Associations, and of Mobs and Revolutions: and 
to show that they a!l belong tothe same family—different species un- 
deracommon genus. Religious Fanaticism however is most of all to 
be deplored, as Religion itself is most of all important to human hap- 
piness. It is the great Conservative of society; and wehave strong 
faith in its ultimate triumph among men. Butit will not be like 
human triumphs—a triumph by violence and convulsion. It will 
effect its supremacy by virtue of its own divine power, moving for. 
ward in steady accordance with the known and unchangable laws 
of the human mind. It is not the earthquake, or the tempest, or the 
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fire—but the ‘still small voice’ which manifests the Divinity. And 
let it not be forgotten, that as sure as there is a redeeming power 
in Christianity, so sure must it be purged of its corruptions before 
it will achieve the great conquest of human depravity, and reclaim 


an apostate world from misery and sin. 
S. E. 





THE PHYSICIAN. 


‘¢ Like his blessed Saviour he goes about doing good. By him the blind are made to 
see, the Jame to walk, the deaf to hear, and the sick are healed.””—-.Address to the Medical 


Graduates, Philadelphia. 


I came, there was sorrow there! 

*T was a cottage low; in the chesnut shade, 
Gaily the light on the lattice played; 

The breeze swept by, with the rich perfume, 
Uf the garden flowers in their deepest bloom ; 
The birds soared up to the glowing sky 

With a fluttering wing and sweet melody : 

*T was a beautiful seene—but has earth a spot 
Where the footstep of Sorrow intrudeth not? 

A mother sat with a brow of care, 

And an earnest gaze on her sufferer there— 
She read in her boy’s low, plaintive cry, 

In his feverish breath and his restless eye, 
His burning pain—She had watched my stay, 
Till her heart grew sick with the long delay, 
When the cooling draught to his lips I raised, 
And the red drops flowed from his smal arm grazed, 
When calmly he dropt on her breast to sleep, 
And his curls grew moist andhis breathing deep; 
With a grateful joy did her glad voice dwell, 
On my parting step,as she bade farwell. 


I came, there was sorrow there! 

I passed by the low, on the battle plain: 

Warm blood had poured forth, on that morn, like rain; 
There was not a tear for the shroudless dead, 

In that wildering scene, by a fond eye shed— 
A rapturous peal from the war-drums rang, 
With the bugle and fife and the trumpet’s clang; 
Banners tossed high to its haughty tone, 
Telling the world of a host o’er thrown— 

Buta thought of their Chief, as I passed along, 
Mingled a wail with their full tide of song; 

The strain sank low—then died away— 

At too costly a price had they bought that day. 
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His voice had called loud, when the charge was made, 
He had won that field with his long tried blade; 
Victorious, far, had his war-horse prest— 

But the ball had struck deep in his gallant breast. 

His leaders sad stood his low couch round, 

Their stern hearts quailed as they marked his wound; 
His eye changed not, but the cold wet brow, 

Told of racking pain as the probe pierced low. 

His firm heart lived, and that wound became 

But the hero’s pledge for a deathless fame. 


I came, there was sorrow there! 

*T was a massy and dark ancestral hall; 

Time had passed o’er, but not mouldered its wall. 
O’er the marble stairs, through the room of state, 
Where frowned grim peers of a feudal date, 
Through mirrored scenes, that once rang high, 
With the feast,and the wine’s deep revelry, 

I passed to the lonely and darkened room, 

Where an old man sate in the silent gloom; 

‘I’m the Lord,’ he said, ‘of these proud domains, 
The blood of kings flow thro’ my veins— 

My only child!—she is wasting away, 

Have ye no spell to charm her stay? 

There was not a brow deemed half so fair, 

When the diamonds flashed in her golden hair: 
Her form in the dance and her voice in the song, 
Were the loudest praised by the courtly throng. 
Restore her again to this sorrowing breast— 
With an old man’s prayers, shal! thy life be blest!’ 
I gazed on her eye, on her delicate cheek, 

Bright with one fixed, deep, crimson streak, 

And I knew she was doomed to an early grave,— 
Oh God!—would I had thy power to save! 


Flizabethtown, N. J. 





MARRIED LIFE, 


Rosert Watsu’s idea of the great relation of man and wife, is 
the correct one. ‘ Palfrey’s Sermons are excellent, but the author 
carries this theory of a wife’s oprpieNce too far. The true word is 
comPLIANcE; and as much of this is due from the husband.’ It is cu- 
rious and melancholy to remark, what a strong hold that relick 
of barbarism—the wife’s obedience—still has on the human mind. 
It is my firm belief, that many married women, even in this coun- 
try, are subjected toa slavery to the wills of their husbands, as 
great as any that ever characterized the marriage state. ‘ 
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BARDOLPHIANA. 


A PAPER IN TIE FASHION OF THE PREVALENT £ ANA?*MANIA. 


I nave often reflected with regret, how much the memory of 
that extraordiny genius, great lawyer,and estimable citizen, Dotpx 
Barvotpn, Esq., has been neglected, by those whose duty it was, 
and whose pleasure it ought to have been, to celebrate his virtues, 
and keep fresh the recollection of his great and varied intellectual 
endowments. Such men should not be forgotten. If we wish pos- 
terity to be great and good, the great and good that have gone to 
to their long homes, ‘to settle their last accounts,’ must be held up 
as examples; and it must be impressed upon the youth of our 
country, as an incontrovertible fact, that if they wish distinction 
while living, and honorable celebrity after death, they must, to se- 
cure them, set and keep before their eyes such models, and labor 
not only to imitate but to equal them. 

Philosophers have long since pronounced man an imitative ani- 
mal. Even those who scoff at the theory, that he was originally a 
tad-pole or fish, andhas in the lapse of innumerable centuries be- 
come what he is through almost numberless changes, the last state 
before manhood being monkeyhood, and the last change consist- 
ing merely in abrogating tails, or, as the lamented subject of this 
paper once wittily remarked, at a convivial party, changing their 
position,—he meaning thereby, I presume, merely some to the pos- 
terior or back portion of the head and others to the chin,—admit 
that imitation is one of his strongest faculties, and perhaps the ve- 
ry strongest. As the tree falls, so it lies;andas the old cock crows 
the young one learns. ‘These are important truths, and they are 
every day made manitest. If it were necessary, I could take my 
readers into the woods and convince them of the first, and recom- 
mend them to some well-regulated barn-yard, where they could 
soon satisfy themselves of the latter. To have good models in 
the world, is certainly all-important; and to hold them up time 
and again for the admiration of ambitious youth, is the duty of eve- 
ryone who has, or professes to have, at heart the welfare of his 
country and the good of mankind. <A bright and shming exam- 
ple should never be suffered to grow rusty and dim. The enlight- 
ened professors in our colleges, are perfectly aware of the importance 
of this fact; and hence that worthy and good manof the olden time, 
sometimes called Ovid, is continually kept before the eyes and im- 
pressed upon the minds of their pupils, in that store-house of noble 
sentiments and rare virtues, the * Metamorphoses.’ 

If anything further were necessary, to convince the world of 
the force of example, it might be mentioned, among other illustra- 
tions, that as the rain descends, so do the sparks fly upward, and 
as the stars sparkle, so does the moon shine. The Indian, when 
he makes a pilgrimage to the burial place of his fathers, and rumi- 
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nates above their bones,—the dog, when he throws his haunches 
upon the ground, and bays the moon,—and the turkey-cock, when 
he gobbles and struts at the sight of a red handkerchief,—each only 
obeys a great law of nature; and they understand perfectly well, 
that in their pious faith, and active duty, and voluble demeanor, 
they are gravely teaching the young pappoose, and the playful pup, 
and the mgenious turkey-chick, to follow in the footsteps of 
their fathers. But I must bring these prefatory observations to a 
close, and come at once to the matter in hand. 

The late Mr. Bardolph was one of those men, whose virtues the 
world become very slightly acquainted of, while they remain in 
ignorance of his marked character and peculiar notions. The 
writer of this was fortunate enough to enjoy his friendship for sev- 
eral years, and was the greater part of that time upon terms of 
close intimacy with him; and he can truly say, that in this he was 
not more honored than benefitted. Myr. Bardolph was at that 
time the ornament of the Bar which he adorned with his legal eru- 
dition and forensic eloquence, the life of the society which he ani- 
mated with his wit and learning, and the idol of the select circle 
that looked upon him as having no peer in the realms of intellectu- 
ality. Rave man! endowed with many of thenobler qualities of our 
nature, giited with various intellectual powers, and admired and 
loved by all who knew him, he was vet a prey to envy and injus- 
tice, and fell a martyr to———but it isonly my purpose to regale 
the readers of this Journal with afew of the many rare bursts of 
wit, from my deceased triend, which used to set the table on a roar, 
and gained for him the title of the Prince of Good-fellows. I 
therefore dismiss his personal history at once; but in doing so, ex- 
press an ardent hope, that not many years will be suffered to 
elapse, ere some one of his many friends, more capable of the task 
than I, will present the reading and reflecting world with his Me- 
moirs. Iam confident that the materiel exists, for a volume of con- 
siderable extent; and equally certain that if properly prepared, it 
will prove a work of very great interest, as presenting a rare 
combination of wit, sentiment, learning, judgment, and sound phi- 
josophy.—But to my ana. 

A company of us was dining one day at the Rev. Mr. Long. 
faces. ‘Some how or other, we pitched upon the sacred theme of 
sophomores and Fourth-of-July orators, as seasoning for the good 
things set before us; and the glory of ancient Rome was rung on 
its thousand changes. Various opinions of the Romans were ex- 
pressed; and every one,in his estimate of their character and 
greatness, diflered from all the rest, except Mr. Bardolph. He was 
silent, though not idle. He hated prosers, and his Reverence our 
host, who seemed quite enraptured with the glory of the ‘seven hilled 
city,’ was at this time decidedly prosing. Bardolph having satisfied 
his hunger and thirst, determined to put an end to the discussion, 
by a coup demain. Fortunately he was at this moment applied to 
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by our host to second his opinion as to the entire greatness, or 
greatness in every respect, of 


‘The Commonwealth of Kings, the men of Rome.’ 


‘Can’t say that I agree with you, Mr. Longface,’ said he. ‘ Why, 
we have good ground for supposing that even the cotemporaries of 
Cicero, notwithstanding their wealth and luxury, were so ignorant, 
or barbarous, or unpolished, as to be without some of the most sim- 
ple, but most useful, indeed indispensable fixtures to an establish- 
ment. In such acity, too! Only listen a moment: a ‘Roman 
citizen’ is speaking, in the play of * Cataline.’ ‘It doth strike my 
soul,’ he exclaims, pondering upon the luxury of his countrymen : 


. ‘It doth strike my soul, 


And who can ’scape the stroke that hath a soul; 
Or but the smallest air of man within him ? 

To see them swell with treasure, which they pour 
Out in their riots, eating, drinking, building, 

Ay, in the sea! planing of hills with valleys, 


Andraising valley above hills! whilst we 
Have not to give cur bodies NECESSARIES.’ 


‘Rare Ben Jonson!’ Rarer Dolph Bardolph! His Reverence 
thought the wag non compos for the moment, but the company had 
difficulty to restrain themselves from bursts of admiration. Of course 
the discussion was ended instanter. It is extremely seldom that a 
passage in one of the old poets is at once so lucidly explained and 
so forcibly brought to bear upon a particular point. In the original 
text, I am assured by celebrated scholars, there is no distinguishing 
mark, such as a different kind of letters, or those of peculiar for- 
mation, to assist in finding out the meaning of the author; so that 
much credit is due Mr. Bardolph, for the ingenuity he exhibited, in 
so satisfactorily explaining it, and so readily marshaling it into the 
melée of disputation.—lIt is to be much regretted, that the deceased 
did not leave behind him, a work consisting of ‘Commentaries upon, 
and Elucidations of the old English Writers.’ Such a work is cer- 
tainly a desideratum; and the philosophical mind, extensive read- 
ing, powers of analysis, general literary acquirements, and criti- 
cal acumen, of Mr. Bardolph, could not have failed to produce 
a work that would have been hailed with joy by scholars and men 
of genius throughout the world, and which would have made his 
name as immortal as ‘ his land’s language.’ But, notwithstanding 
the reports that have at different times been set afloat, no such 
monument to his genius has yet been discovered among his manu- 
scripts.—He has, however, left behind him a production of great 

originality and vast labor, which will probably soon be given to 

the world by some one of our enterprising bibliopolists—it is pre- 

sumable, by either Mr. Flash or Mr. iene. Ihave been fortunate 
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enough to get alook atthe manuscripts of thisinteresting work; ‘and 
should like to give my readers some insight into its doctrines, would 
not this take up more room than I have now at command. The 
following brief extract from the preface, will afford some idea of 
Mr. Bardolph’s new theory, and also exhibit his power of laying 
down premises, and his happy manner of illustration. 

‘There is a certain degree of force in animal power, as the in- 
genious reader may have remarked; this force increases in a cer- 
tain proportion, and it increases just in proportion as the amount 
of it decreases; that is, ifa be the amount,and 8 the force, and you 
lessen the amount to the square-root of a, you lessen the force 
to but the half of 4: this makes it clear why a flea jumps so far. 
But in the continuous chain of animal beings, we find many 
smaller than others; among these are the animalcules :—now we 
know that nature is consistent; if, therefore a flea be 10 we may 
suppose an animalcule (e. g. the poliporate odorifera) to be 
100. Steam is a power of vast capability; it possesses heat, 
elasticity and the faculty of producingsound. Whencecome these? 
We think from the above; that is, among the microscopic discov- 
eries of to-day nothing excites our admiration more poignantly than 
the very curious tessilated fragments of vitality supposed to exist, 
and in other products of the Cis-Atlantic seas.—But animals pos- 
sess feeling, and feeling produces motion to or from the centre of 
feeling, deed known to abound in water; such are the sponges, 
corals, and as may be; 


Swift to the spot the winged arrows fly, 
And the vast concourse shakes the bending sky. 


If one flea then be 10, let us suppose a hogshead of fleas subjected 
to a central expulsory cause which should lead them to leap in 
various directions: how vast would be the impulse! But that 
hogshead would hold an infinitely more numerous number of ani- 
malcules which are 100, and consequently the explosion would be in- 
creased indefinitely ;—-this is what actually happens in the burst- 
ing of a steam-boiler. As to the elasticity, let me remark, have 
you ever been in Church of a warm day? have you not crowded 
from those about you? True, then you were elastic; and how 
much hotter a steam-boiler than a meeting house.—Again, sound 
is the result of the voices of animals; the cow lows, the bird sings; 
water has no voice however. Here then we see why the steam- 
po becomes audible; and as iron is sharper than wood the last cuts 
east, and is preferable.’ 

The ingenious writer closes his preface, by thus summing up his 
‘new theory:’ * Steam is the power resulting from heated animal- 
cules flying from the centre of motion; as everyone must have 
observed who has suddenly swallowed a large snow-ball, or broken 
his shin on Third-street of a dark night. Of course, then, it is ani- 
mal power; not, however, horse-power, as is sometimes erroneous- 
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ly supposed—which is evident from the fact that horses do not live 
in water, except the horse-mackerel. And this shews, as will be 
proved in the course of the work, why cat-fish have no scales, amd 
also why sheep always point their ears forward when they go to 
leapa fence. Itis the simultaneous pro-re-pelling force of steam 
—hitherto unexplained, certainty—but which will be well under- 
stood by the student who patiently studies and thoroughly compre- 
hends this ‘Treatise.’ 

It isto be hoped, that this ‘ new theory’ will be given to the 
public at as early a period as possible. ‘The preceding extracts 
must convince the most obstinate stickler for old theories, that the 
scientific world is yet to undergo a revolution, greater than any 
which has hitherto occurred.—But I must draw the present paper 
toaclose. ‘This I shall do, with an anecdote so remarkable for the 
wit itcontains, that it instantly reminds one of the fine sallies of 
Charles Lamb, that were a few months since so very popular; as, 
indeed, the more serious ana of Bardolph are calculated to call up 
recollections of the depth and clearness of the philosopher Col- 
eridge. ‘The anecdote is thus: 

A conceited pedagogue was once endeavoring to display his 
grammatical learning, in the presence of Bardolph, by criticising 
newspaper literature. He dwelt at considerable !ength upon sev- 
eral matters; among the rest, on the abuse of the words * sit,’ ‘set,’ 
and ‘sat.’ By way of final illustration, he observed, ‘a woman sits ; 
and ahen sets; and it may afterwards be said of either, that she sat: 
but to write that a man sat out ona journey, isa palpable violation 
of grammar. He set out! You might as well’—*Se¢ out?’ interrupted 
Bardolph; ‘are you certain there is no case in which it may be said 
of the traveler that he sat out upon his journey ? ‘Quite certain,’ 
replied the pedagogue, with an important air; ‘sat out,’ indeed!— 
why, as I was going to say, you might as well’—‘Stop, stop!’ again. 
interrupted Bardolph; ‘don’t be tvo positive : suppose the traveler 
rode with the driver !’ 

A rare piece of wit, certainly. But my sheet is just filled. It is 
earnestly to be hoped, as suggested before, that a great while will 
not be suflered to elapse ere the Memoirs of Mr. Bardolph, togeth- 
with his Scientific and Miscellaneous Writings, will be given to 
the world. ‘That they will form a most valuable addition to the 
stock of American Literature, none can doubt who has admired the 
extract given above from the preface to his ‘new theory: of steam;’ 
and that his name would soon be ranked with those of Swift, John- 
son, Coleridge, Lamb, and other deceased wits whose brilliant say- 
ings have at different periods set almost the whole world on a roar, 
who can question, that has attentively read this feeble attempt to 


shadow forth the great mind, and the original genius, of this won- 
derful man. 








W. D. G. 
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A SCENE FROM THE TIMES OF THE REFORMATION. 


Wuen Luther left his hiding place at the castle of the Wart- 
berg, and went up for a season to visit his little flock at the univer- 
sity, he stayed with Melancthon at the house of Amsdortfl, a 
brother of the priest of that name. 

It was an old house even then, overrun with useless passages, 
dark and steep stair-ways, and doors that led nowhere; and 
though the rooms which Philip occupied were in the front of the 
building, and by far the best in it, yet were there no less than eight 
doors leading from them, two only of which were ever used: as 
for the rest, as they would not lock, Philip had placed some broad- 
backed chairs against them, and sat down careless whither they 
led to. 

There were no residents in the old Castle but Melancthon and 
his young wife, old Amsdorff and a single daughter, Catharine, 
who went singing about among the dusty by-ways of the dwelling, 
with all the joyousness proper to a Saxon lassie of sixteen. Phil- 
ip, demure as he was, loved a pretty girl dearly, though the more 
he liked the more he feared her; and the bright flowing curls and 
swimming blue eye of the maiden that met him now and then, as 
he came from his lectures, were by no means powerless; so that 
ere long he was as much afraid to go home as if he thought an 
enemy lay in wait for him; and as she, the more they met grew 
the more familiar, every day added to his trouble, until at length 
his very visions were filled with the form that he so much feared to 
meet smiling in the entry, or swaying ihe broom-stick upon the 
stairs:—and all because she, in her innocence, and knowing his 
bashful temper,never dreamed that a married man and a Professor, 
ever thought of anything but his wife and his books. 

It was a cold and rainy night, and the wind howled mysterious 
ly in the many passages, and died away in broken groans in the 
distance. Philip sat alone; musing over the embers; his wife had 
gone to her father’s to make room for the great apostle of Reform, 
who was himself spending the evening with some of his few but 
devoted disciples. 

The solitude, the storm, the state of the church, and the man 
dangers that threatened not men alone but eternal Truths,—all 
united to weigh down the hopes of one at no time of a hopeful 
turn, and now more than ever depressed lest his brother and mas- 
ter should be discovered and seized. In vain did Philip turn to the 
sacred volume, and try to bend his thoughts to study; in vain did 
he look out upon the night and watch the flickering lantern of 
the bewildered passer-by; in vain did he listen to the shrieks and 
shoutings of the air-demons, as they rang through the empty halls; 
for ever and ever his mind went back to the dangers of the great 
cause, and the voice of the tempest seemed to speak only of evil. 
At length, at a moment when the wind lulled, he heard, or thought 
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he heard, a whisper and a laugh close behind him;—he started, but 

there was nothing there save the waving tapestry; reaching his 

stick he made the circuit of the chamber, but all was as usual save 

that one of the doors had pushed back the chair that stood before 

it, and was ajar; as it would not even latch, he placed a heavier 

= against it, and once more sank into sad musings by the 
re. 

Why was Luther so late? Was it the storm? he feared not the 
elements. Was it the company of friends that kept him? it might 
be, or, as Philip well knew, it might be the hands of enemies.— 
More and more worried, more and more excited, the poor Profes- 
sor heard every sound with anxiety and evil-foreboding. Atlength 
the front-door opened,—his heart ached with hope and fear; there 
was a heavy step in the hall below and he almost shouted for joy; 
but the heavy step passed away and nothing was heard but the 
tempest again. 

Another half-hour of fear and vague thought passed slowly on, 
and in the private passage that led from his chamber to that of his 
host, whom he knew to be out, Philip heard foot falls and smother- 
ed voices; one was the voice of a woman. ‘The first thought was 
that his master’s dwelling-place had been made known, and that 
they now sought him. Never possessed of much presence of mind, 
Philip on the instant placed his shoulder against the door, and stood 
prepared to resist when resistance was uncalled for. A few whis- 
pers were heard, a step or two, and a hand was laid upon the latch 
without.—‘Come not here,’ cried Melancthon, ‘for I’m armed, and 
ready to resist stoutly—On your life, beware, and go hence, 
whoever you be.’ ‘Go hence!’ answered a Jaughing voice, at the 
first sound of which Melancthon fell back as if struck by a strong 
man.—‘Go hence,’ cried Luther, as dripping and smiling he strode 
through the unresisting door; ‘Why, how now, bully Philip, what 
freak is this? Ready to resist stoutly!’ By my cowl, brother, I 
thought I was the St. Peter, and you the peaceful John of the good 
work; but I think you'll cut off more ears than ], after all, with 
that big staff of yours. Here have! stumbled through your dark 
mansion for a half-hour, and at last called poor Kate from her lover, 
I think, for she came out of some labyrinth, looking as foolish as 
ever you did, Philip, and all to have that great stick flourished at 
me, as though my Doctor of Wittemberg were a country clown, 
hot for a bout at quarter-staff. Of a truth, I must send thee to 
Rome to knock the Pope over the knuckles, when he aims another 
bull at my head.’ But Melancthon was too glad to see his friend 
safe home to care for his gibes, and their converse soon turned to 
Luther’s hopes, and plans, and displeasures. 

‘] am grieved and vexed,’ said the Reformer sternly, ‘to see the 
little spirit there is among you. Will not my written words do, 
but I must be here to scold and play schoolmaster? Work as I will 
in my captivity, it is vain, if you freemen second me not. Even 
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you Philip, have given too much to the baser spirits; you are too 
tolerant man, by half.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Melancthon, ‘but I ever fear lest I be myself in er- 

ror.’ 
‘And know you not boy,’ answered Luther—that that fear is the 
prompting of Satan? We are right; I know we are right. I too 
have had fears, but I knew they came from hell, and as such I 
battled with and drove them out; even as I drove out the father 
of lies himself, when he mocked me at midnight.’ 

‘Where, how, when?’ eagerly inquired his companion.—‘And no 
wonder you mocked,’ continued Luther, his mind filled with the 
memory of that night, and his flashing eye fixed on vacancy,—‘no 
wonder you mocked, for has not my whole life been given to the 
beating down of your power and glory? But mock and mouth 
as you will,’"—and he shook his clenched fist at the imagined 
Demon, ‘by the help of God and His Christ, I will drive you and 
your servant of Rome from this broad earth, let the lion-whelp of 
— howl, and the asses of the Sorbonne bray as they will.’ 

‘But of this visit?’ said Melancthon again. 

‘It was at the Wartberg; I had been poring over an obscure 
text of Paul’s all night, till I saw darkness in my lamp and balls of 
fire in the darkness. Puzzled and wearied, and provoked, I threw 
down the Holy Book, and looking up, behold! the Foe! It was a 
fearful moment, Philip, for me and for the cause; had I faltered 
then it might have been that the Truth had fallen. But God gave 
me strength. Looking the Demon full in his blood-red eye, | lifted 
my large stone inkstand and hurled it at his head. He fled howl- 
ing, not from the blow but from the spirit; and by God’s grace, 
I will with equal ease rout him and his hosts, come when and 
where they will.’ 

As he ceased speaking the storm lulled for a moment, and alow, 
hollow laugh just behind them brought both to their feet. 

‘I have heard it before,’ said Melancthon, ‘it bodes no good.’— 
His comrade made no reply, but taking the lamp, walked to the 
door which Philip had before closed, and which again stood ajar.— 
They entered a long and mouldering corridor, from the ceiling of 
which the spider’s webs hung thickly, while from the floor the dust 
rose in clouds. ‘They searched the room, it was empty; a window 
at the end stood open; this they closed, and again returned to the 
fireside. 

‘They may, perchance, seek my life,’ said Luther, ‘and it be- 
hooves me to have care. Should we hear anything farther, I will 
enter the hall barefooted and without a light; and should any pass 
this way, Philip, use thy staff, or hold fast till I come.’ 

A few moments went by, and the door creaked upon its hinges 
again, and as it pushed the chair before it, once more they heard 
human voices. ‘Taking off his foot-gear Luther stole into the hall: 
for a moment Philip doubted, and then the thought of the danger 
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which hung over his master led him to follow. Within, it was 
darkness, and the sounds of the storm drowned all other sounds.— 
Following carefully the wall Melancthon had nearly reached the 
window when he laid his hand upon a human arm;—the person 
strove to escape but he held fast. ‘Ha! have you the enemy” 
said the low, deep tones of Luther from the distance; he would 
have answered ‘Yes,’ but at that instant, his prize turned upon 
him,—the arms of a woman were jenn about his neck, and her 
soft lips pressed to his. Withascream of horror, amazement, and 
alarm, he struggled to be free; he was so, and so was his captive; 
and when Luther's lamp made things visible—there was no one in 
the wide chamber but Philip, who with open eyes and quivering 
limbs was giving silent thanks for his delivery from the Evil One. 
But, alas! for his tale of Satan’s device to ensnare him! Luther 
picked from the floor a scarf, bearing the name of ‘Catharine 
Amsdorfl.’ 
‘By my cowl,’ said Luther, laughing, ‘but the girl chose a sure 
way to fright your Professorship into an ague- fit, and make her 
freedom certains She had a keen eye for the weak point of that 
sheep’s-head of thine. But thou should’st have held fast, Philip; 
devil, damsel, or armed man it matters not, give not up thy GTASP, 
boy; ‘and the kiss of a pretty maiden will harm thee at least as 
little as the blow of a brawny arm, or the horn of the Evil One.’ 
But though he knew the advice to be good, Philip never needed 
it, and to his last hour held not fast,as Luther wished him, nor ever 
thought of that night and that kiss without a chill. 
J. &. F. 


EXPERIENCE. 


To most men, says Coleridge, ‘Experience is like the stern-lights 
of a ship, which illumine only the track it has passed.’ This is 
very pretty, and very true; but like a great many other pretty and 
true things, it does not amount to much. Suppose Experience 
were like a light on the bow. What would be the diflerence? 
It would then ‘only show you the danger, justas you would be on 
the point of feeling it. It would not penetrate the gloom sufficient- 
ly to point it out in time for you to avoid it. For my part, I do not 

calculate largely upon the benefit which the human ‘family is likely 
ever to derive from the lights of Experience. A cool, cautious, well- 
balanced head, will carry a man safely overa seain which Expe- 
rience would wreck him any minute. 
Rex. 
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THE CLOUDS. 


Tue clouds! the clouds! how beautiful 
They move upon the air, 

With golden wings dyed in the springs 
Of light the planets bear; 

Now onward singly sailing, 
Like eagles, in the breeze, 

Then like a gallant gathering 
Of ships upon the seas. 


How glorious are their changes! 
Now in pyramids they rise, 
And, masses piled on masses, 
They tower to the skies: 
Now rising like the glaciers, 
Their summits white as snow, 
While in the sun’s bright blushings, 
They beautifully glow. 


How terrible! how terrible, 
When, gloomy, thick and dark, 
They form their squadrons o’er the sea, 
Above a gallant bark, 
And hurl their lightning arrows 
Deep in the hissing waves, 
While ’mid the mountains barrows 
The howling tempest raves: 


When from their thronged battalions, 
The thunders wildly sweep, 

And from the summits of the waves, 
The shrieking echoes leap; 

And mounting on the tempest’s wings, 
The billows lash the sky, 

Asif the fiends of storm and wave 
Their battles waged on high. 


How beautiful their changes, 
Like visions in a dream, 
When on their rugged surfaces, 
The moon’s bright glories gleam; 
When wooed by gentle zephyrs, 
In silver flakes they glide, 
Like flocks of sea-guls sporting 
Upon the wave in pride. 


Now forming into castles, 
With battlements and moats, 
While from the towering turrets 
A crimson banner floats; 
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Then as the gentle breeze comes by, 
The fabric melts away, 

And takes the form of legions 
In battle’s stern array. 


I love those storm-girt wanderers, 
In darkness and in gloom, 

When curtained o’er the vaulted sky, 
Their thunders shake its dome: 

I love them when their brightness, 
Is borrowed of the sun, 

When as the day departeth, 
The twilight blush comes on, 


But still more do I love them, 
For the gentle rains they bring, 
That summon into life and bloom, 
The buds and flowers of spring; 
And clothe the vales and mountains 
With robes of living green: 
And bid the sparkling fountains, 
Whisper joy to every scene. 





CHICAGO. 


As there is no town in the West advancing more rapidly in po- 
pulation and wealth, than the one which composes the subject of 
this brief sketch, and as its present prosperous condition, and its 
brilliant prospects, have excited the astonisment of all and the incre- 
dulity of many inits ultimate stability, it may gratify the curiosity of 
the readers of the * Western Literary Journal,’ to have some def- 
inite idea of its location and prospects. 

Cuicaco is situated on the West side of Lake Michigan, at that 
precise point on the great chain of Nerthern Lakes, which is most 
nearly approached by the Mississippi River. ‘The Illinois River, 
which fertilizes a valley unsurpassed in extent and richness of soil 
by any in the United States, through one of its branches approach, 
es within ten miles of Chicago. ‘Through its whole course, from 
near the junction of the two streams by which it is formed to its 
mouth, navigation is unimpeded—and when connected with the 
waters of the great chain of Lakes by the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal, whose commencement was celebrated on the fourth of July 
last,a line of internal communication between the waters of the 
Atlantic and Mississippi will be completed, which must be the ve- 
hicle of a vast commerce, bearing the mineral and agricultural re- 
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sources of one of the most fertile regions of the Union, to an eas- 
tern market, and recompensing the producer of the West with the 
comforts and luxuries of other and distant climes. Chicago, it 
will be seen by reference to the map, will be the thoroughfare of 
this commercial intercourse; and while in one direction it looks 
over the smiling prairies and waving slopes of the Illinois and up- 
per Mississippi valleys,and receives their products to facilitate their 
transmission, in another direction, it welcomes the returning freight 
that is destined for the same section of country. 

For the purpose of establishing a communication with the upper 
Mississippi, a company was chartered, for constructing a railroad 
trom Chicago to Galena, at the last session of the Legislature, 
which will, beyond doubt, make this the direction for the products 
and supplies of that region. ‘The fact is ascertained, and to a cer- 
tain degree now acted upon, that the section of country between 
Galenaand St. Louis, including those places, cannot be supplied as 
cheaply and speedily by any route as the one contemplated for the 
railroad.—Already great quantities of merchandize, during the last 
and present season, have been transported through this place to 
St. Louis and other towns borderimg on the Mississippi, notwith- 
standing the labor and expense of overland carriage. ‘The same is 
also the case with towns on the Wabash River—Vincinnes, ‘Terra 
Haute, &c. 

A harbor is in the course of construction by the United States 
Government, which will afford free access to vessels of the largest 
class, and shelter the numerous craft that begin already to whiten 
the lake. 

The population of Chicago is about 4,500. The surrounding 
country is highly fertile, and fast filling up with industrious and en- 
terprizing settlers from the Eastern States.—There are about fifty 
stores in the place, filled withevery variety of merchandize to be found 
in eastern markets; four forwarding houses; eight public houses, 
two printing offices; two book stores; one steam mill; one 
brewery, and twenty-five mechanic shopsx—Mechanics are in 
great demand, asare also the materials of their trade. They ob- 
tain from $2 to $3.50 per day. During the last season the whole 
number of arrivals at this port was 255, from the opening of navi- 
gation to the 28th November. ‘The amount of tonnage was 4,444 
tons, destined entirely to places south and west of us, not includ- 
ing that intended to supply this place and surrounding country, nor 
the great mass of fall goods. Fourteen or fifteen vessels of every 
size are frequently here at once; and seldom less than four or five 
steam boats from the lower lakes, visit us every week, and one 
steam boatis constantly plying between this place and St. Joseph. 
The town is settled with a community highly intelligent, enterpriz- 
ing and moral; men of nerve and sagacity, who are determined to 
do all and risk all for theadvancement of the interest of the place. 
Building is progressing rapidly, though limited by the want of mate- 
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rials; and the sound of the hammer and the trowel is heard in 
every street inthe erection of spacious and handsome buildings. 

The above facts, to my view, account forthe rapid growth of this 
town, and place its future destiny on a commanding eminence. It 
is the spirit of commerce, that potent enchanter, that has realized 
the moving wonders of fancy, that has summoned into existence 
the treasure houses of trade and the opulent abodes of intelligence 
and refinement. ‘This town is completely identified in its interests 
and its prosperity, with the valleys of the great river which run 
south and west of us; and as their resources are developed, and 
their settlement is enlarged, it must strengthen and grow, and con- 
tinue rapidly to increase in importance. 

H. 





LITERARY MEMS. *‘NORNA.’ 


Have been reading, for a half hour, for the tenth or twentieth 
time, in the ‘Rivals of Este, and Other Poems,—(How I do 
hate these eternal others! Other Poems—Other Tales—Other 
Sketches—and Other Things. ‘To some people, nothing ever gets 
stale. I had as lief meet ‘to be continued’ about the middle of a 
good magazine story, as the word ‘other’ in a title page. But de 
gustibus, etc.; and perhaps it is no great mark of wisdom to cavil 
at such little things, in the literay world, when there are so many 

reat ones fairly bleeding to be found fault with.)—by Mrs. Mary E. 
D seks. the accomplished and popular * Norna’ of a few years back. 
With the usual capriciousness of critics, and the characteristic 
indifference of the public to modest merit, Mrs. Brooks is a neg- 
lected poet. Of all our lady-songsters—and they are many and 
meritorious,—but few have sung so sweetly as ¢ Norna,’ and none 
sweetlier; and her ear/y promise was as great as that of any of our 
bards. ‘The ‘Rivals of Este,’ though by no means a finished pro- 
duction, and to be found fault with especially as being colored and 
shaped by the mighty genius that produced ¢ Lara,’ is yet a poem 
evincing fine command of language, strength of imagination, and 
a poetic impulse that only wanted encouraging, to urge its possessor 
to a high place on the sacred mount. Many of her shorter pro- 
ductions are of great merit, and several of her Melodies will not 
read to disadvantage in company with those of Moore or Byron. 
Her harp, however, is at present ‘on the willow hung.’ Whether 
it is gathering strength, as I hope, or rusting to nothingness, time 
will show. 

Rex. 
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THE LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI AND CHARLESTON RAIL-ROAD CON- 
VENTION. 


To the Editor of the Western Literary J ournal. 


Sir: You will perceive by the Journal of the Knoxville Railroad Conven- 
tion, a copy of which I herewith send you, that the chief business of that body 
consisted in the production of a report on four resolutions, which related to 
the terms of the charter,—the practicability of a route with the cost of the 
road,—the acquisition of the ways and means,—and the advantages that would 
flow from the execution of the enterprize. These Resolutions were referred 
to a committee of forty-five, drawn from nine states, which again confided each 
of them to a sub-committee. That which had charge of the resolution on the 
advantages of the road, was the most numerous of the whole; and consisited 
of the following persons designated by Col. Williams, the chairman of the 
general committee, viz: Messrs. Drake and Mansrieip of Ohio, Stapp of 
Indiana, Garrarp and Breck of Kentucky, Emmerson of Tennessee, Car- 
son of North Carolina, Fearn of Alabama, Hourof Georgia, and Buiack 
and Epmonson of South Carolira. 

Deeply penetrated withthe importance of the duty entrusted to thein, this 
sub-committee held repeated meetings of inquiry, and invited before them a 
number of members of the convention, who were presumed to possess infor- 
mation in reference to the questions under discussion; these were, chiefly, 
wheher certain great staples of the country, which are now transported on 
the Mississippi or the Lakes, would if the Road were constructed, be thrown 


Without settling these questions, it was obvious, that no estimate 


upon it. 
The time required for collecting data 


of its advantages could be made. 
on these points, rendered it impossible for the sub-committee to prepare, in 
extenso, a report on the advantages, unless the convention prolonged its ses- 
sion. Leave was, therefore, granted, to present only the principles on 
which the report would be based. This was done, and being approved 
by the convention, the undersigned, as chairman of the sub-committee, was 
requested to prepare such a view of the advantages, as the facts collect- 
ed andthe principles settled would permit. Compelled by private business, 
immediately to descend the Tennessee river to Huntsville, the discharge of 
this duty was deferred until reaching that place, when the following exhi- 
bit was transmitted to the secretary of the convention. It arrived, how- 
ever, at solatea period, that Gen. Hayne and Col]. Williams, the acting 
members of the publishing committec, had substituted merely the outline 
which had been presented to the convention, 

That practical men may have their attention directed to the questions which 
came before the committee, and that inquiry and discussion on the subject of 
transportation on the proposed Road, may be extensively promoted, as 
the surest means of inspiring public confidence in the value of the under- 
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taking, I send you the original draft of the Report on the ‘ ADVANTAGES,’ 
with the request that you will give it an insertion, with this letter, in your 
valuable Magazine. Your very obedient Servant, 


DANIEL DRAKE. 
Cincinnali, August 15, 1836. 





REPORT REFERRED TO IN THE FOREGOING COMMUNICATION. 


The committee have, also, had under consideration the following 
resolution— 

* Resolved, That the same committee be further instructed to in- 
quire and report to the convention, on the advantages to arise 
from the construction of the said road, and especially the extent 
and value of the commercial intercourse it would establish among 
the states interested therein.’ 

The natural and necessary magnitude of this branch of the sub- 
ject, renders it difficult for the committee to compress it within the 
limits which they must assign to this part of their report; especially 
as the convention has placed in their hands, a variety of valuable 
manuscript and printed papers, on the statistics of various parts 
of the country. It willbe impossible for the committee to give 
even an abstract of these, andthey would respectfully reccommend 
to the convention to order a selection to be made from among 
themand published as an appendix to their report. 

In proceeding briefly to set forth the advantages of the road, 
it is proper to refer in the first place to the extent of territory and 
the amount of population that might be accommodated by it. 

In the South, its benefits would be directly felt by the whole of 
South Carolina, and by all those portions of North Carolina, which 
lie west of Raleigh and Fayetteville, that is, by the western half 
of the state; and assuming that Georgia would unite herself with 
the main trunk in East Tennessee, she would come in for a partici- 
pation in the benefits, the same as if she had been an original party 
to the Charter. In the centre we find, that the part of ‘Tennes- 
see just named, andthe south-western extremity of Virginia if con- 
nected by a lateral road, would derive from the work the most 
signal advantages; inasmuch, as they are now cutoff from all pro- 
fitable commercial intercourse with other parts of the United States. 
In the North, or what isgenerally called the West, at least three 
fourths of the state of Kentucky, would be connected with the 
road, while it would offer facilities to an equal proportion of the 
states of Indiana and Ohio, whose public works reach the river 
at such points, as would make them, de facto, continuations of 
its northern branches. The present population of the states 
and parts of states here enumerated, according to the best 
data within the reach of the committee, is not less than 4,000,- 
000. The benefits of the road to the whole of this great 
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mass would not, it is true, be equal nor of the same kind, but all 
would be directly interested in them. Beyond the limits of the 
territory immediately connected with the road, the committee recog- 
nize several large districts of country, which would participate 
more or less, in the advantages of this great work; as the eastern 
halt of North Carolina, northeast Alabama, western Pennsylvania 
and northwestern Virginia; adding to the number already given,at 
least another million, who would occasionally avail themselves of 
the facilities it would afford, for the introduction from the Atlantic 
seaports, of foreign merchandize, and the dissemination of the pro- 
ducts of their soil and work shops. Thus 5,000,000 of people may 
be considered, as immediately or remotely interested in the execu- 
tion of this work, to say nothing of the inhabitants of other parts 
of the Union who might travel uponit. Still farther, the popula- 
tion of many portions of the states enumerated, is rapidly increas- 
ing; and the rail-road itself would give an immediate augmenta- 
tion of numbers to southern Kentucky, southwestern Virginia, 
eastern ‘Tennessee and western North Carolina, to say nothing of 
other parts; so that the committee feel themselves authorized to 
predict, that should the road be constructed, the time is by no 
means remote, when the number of people participating in its con- 
veniences and other benefits, would be double the estimate for the 
existing year. 

It is easy to comprehend the manner in which the execution of 
the road would augment the population, wealth and comfort, of 
the people who live in the middle third part of the zone through 
which it would pass. ‘The whole region is mountainous, and 
comparatively inaccessible, but it abounds in mineral treasures, 
especially iron, coal, salt, gypsum, buhr millstone, marble and 
timber, and has waterfalls mferior to those of no other country 
onearth. ‘Toafford such a region the means of cheap and rapid 
communication with other parts of the Union, is at once to deve- 
lop its resources, increase its population, and enable it to repay the 
expenditures by which such facilities were created. 

Nearly connected with this branch of the subject,is a reference 
to the benefits, that would be conferred on the inhabitants along the 
whole course of the Road and its various branches, by the facility 
it would afford for journeys from one point to another, and by 
what may be denominated local or neighborhood transportation, on 
the principle of a domestic exchange of commodities. The com- 
mittee cannot attempt to assign the amount of the benefits which 
would in this way be conferred on the inhabitants near the road, 
nor the profits that would accrue to the company, but both would 
obviously be very great. 

Extending their views beyond this limited but valuable barter, 
the committee find two great regions where the road has its op- 
posite extremities, the people in which direct their industry upon 
different objects, and, from the nature of their climates, must for 
ever be dependent on each other for numerous articles of suste- 
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nance, clothing and domestic comfort. At present, much of the 
commercial intercourse between these regions, composed of South 
Carolina, Georgia, and portions of Alabama and North Carolina in 
the south, and the states of Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana in the 
north, is carried on through the Mississippi and the Gulph of Mexico. 
To whatextent the railroad would divert this great current of 
trade from that channel, and augment its actual amount, has been 
with the committee a grave and diflicult question, which they may 
not correctly answer, but on which it is their wish to speak with 
caution and candor. 'T hey are of opinion, then, that the flour, 
pork, bacon, lard, butter, cheese, apples, cider, potatoes, tobacco, 
and many other agricultural products of the immediate valley of 
the Ohio, above the mouth of Green river, in the state of Ken- 
tucky, w ould find their way into the interior of the southern states, 
if not as far down as the cities of Charleston and Savannah; in- 
stead of continuing to flow to the planters of that region, by the 
present channel; inasmuch, as the length of time necessary for the 
exportation and a return of profits would be greatly reduced, the 
dangers of the Mississippi and Gulph avoided, the deteriorating ef- 
fect of a hot climate av erted, and the expenses, delays and com- 
missions of several trans-shipments, saved. To these great staples 
in the agriculture of the West, may be added, as falling under 
the same rule, its numerous manufactures of wood, iron, tin, lead, 
copper, glass, books, leather, and particularly its cotton bagging, 
bale rope, cotton and woolen jeans, osnaburgs, woolen socks, 
coarse linen and other articles, required in the production and 
preparation of the great staple of the South. To what extent 
this could be profitably sent back on the same road, your commit- 
tee are not prepared to say; but while they would not claim, that 
the cotton factories on the banks of the Ohio will ever be supplied 
through any other channel than the Mississippi, they may claim, 
that East Tennessee and Kentucky as far north as the river which 
bears her name, the whole of which, from the prevalence of water 
power, may become a manufacturing country, would obtain their 
supplies of cotton by the railroad. The South, however, can furnish 
by that channel other articles of necessity and luxury to the peo- 
le of nearly all parts of Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana, at a lower 
rate than they could be imported through N. Orleans; some of these 
are rice, oysters, and the various West India fruits: the last of 
which might reach the banks of the Ohio through Charleston, in 
ten or twelve days from the island of Cuba, and consequently escape 
the decay to which they are so often subjected by a protracted voy- 
age, which at present so greatly limits their consumption in the 
West. Should the reciprocal trade here indicated, be found prac- 
ticable and become permanent, its amount and value, would, alone, 
as many of yourcommittee believe, be so great as to justify the 
construction of the road. On the question whether live stock, 
such as mules, carriage-horses, beeves and fatted hogs, could with 
advantage be transported on the road, the committee are divided 
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in opinion; and not wishing to present to capitalists any induce- 
ments of a doubtful character, no stress is laid on this kind of trans- 
portation. 

The contemplated road would of course be used for the pur- 
poses oi foreign exportation and importation; but to what extent it 
could be made available, the committee are not prepared to express 
a decided opinion. They strongly incline to the belief, however, 
that the flour and bacon of the immediate valley and of the Ohio, 
and certainly of south Kentucky and east Tennessee, would find 
their way to New-York, New- England, and when ademand exists, 
to foreign countries through C harleston and Savannah. Should the 
transportation on the railw ay to the ports of those cities even cost 
something more, than by the New-Orleans route, the saving of time, 
the opportunity of exporting at all seasons, and the preservation 
from decay under the heat of a tropical climate in doubling Cape 
Florida, would, it may be presumed, secure to the former a perma- 
nent preference. The importation through the same channel, of 
the manufactures of the northeast, and of foreign countries, would 
be still more certain; for while the public highways of New-York, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, would continue to furnish many pre- 
cious facilities, and the Mississippi still afford the cheapest inlet to 
the West for low priced, bulky or heavy articles, the facility of in- 
troducing them at all seasons of the year through Charleston one 
of the healthiest cities on the continent, without the expense, de- 
lay and damage attendant on the trans-shipments, frosts or low wa- 
ters of the other routes, would in the opinion of the committee se- 
cure to this, a great amount of that kind of custom, so far at least 
as the western part of North Carolina, the north of Alabama, the 
east of ‘Tennessee, the southwest of Virginia, and the southeast 
of Kentucky are concerned, if no further; though your committee 
think the merchants of the immediate valley of the Ohio, would of- 
ten find it to their interest to resort to the same channel. These 
views do not regard Charleston as an importing, but a transmitting 
city; your committee, however, can perceive no substantial reason 
why that city and also Savannah, or at least one of them, should 
not become the residence of importing merchants, and successful- 
ly compete with New-York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, in the 
introduction of European and Asiatic goods, for the consumption 
of the peoplelying to the north as far as the banks of the Ohio. 

The facilities which would be afforded to the transmission of the 
mail, between the South and North across the centre of the 
states, would be felt the more sensibly, because the post-office com- 
munication is now most indirect and tedious; and the profits that 
would accrue to the company from this source would undoubtedly 
be very considerable. 

Another source of income to the company, and of the utmost 
convenience to the people, would be the tacility to emigration that 
would be afforded by the road. ‘This would be peculiarly felt by 
North Carolina, which, as heretofore, will long continue to pour 
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out her thousands upon the new states of the West; but the very 
immigration, into the region lying between the Cumberland moun- 
tain and the Blue-ridge, put in action by the completion of the road, 
would become an important item in the class of pecuniary profits 
which the road itself would create. 

Of the traveling that would take place on this great national 
highway, the committee hesitate to express their full conviction, 
lest they should be charged with a disposition to exaggerate. But 
whoever will recollect how many millions are interested in it; that 
by means of the railroads of Ohio and Indiana, it will establish 
an unbroken line of personal communication from the southern to 
the northern frontier of the UnitedStates; that it will connect 
distant states, which, from their diversities of physical character 
and their previous limited intercourse, could offer to each other 
many attractive novelties; that it would afford unprecedented fa- 
cilities for a rapid change of climate, through ten degrees of lati- 
tude; that alarge proportion of those who travel to the north 
along the sea-board, would prefer to return home through the heart 
of the continent and vice versa; that thisroute would present a far 
richer aspect of nature in her varied elements of beauty and 
grandeur, than the maritime portions of the Atlantic states; 
that the seasons would never throw obstructions on this new 
path; that the invalids of the West could find in Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Florida, a better winter ciimate,than that onthe Gulph 
of Mexico, and the valetudinarian of the South, a renovating at- 
mosphere in the mountains of Tennessee, Kentucky and Virginia, the 
summitlevel of Ohio, or the shores of Lake Erie, and that the plan- 
ters of the hot region might even have summer residences in the Al- 
pine country lying in their rear; can possibly doubt, but that the tra- 
veling on this road would be a source of profit which the public 
mind at this time cannot possibly overrate. ‘The experience of all 
modern times demonstrates, that in proportion as the means of 
traveling are multiplied and improved, as it respects speed, com- 
fort and price, the people become locomotive; but this great change 
in their desires and habits, hasas yet only begun, and in reference 
to the highway now under consideration, your committee cannot 
doubt that it will be such, as to render the transportation of per- 
sons a source of much greater profit to the company, than the 
transportation of goods, however high they may have estimated 
the latter. 

In further support of this conclusion the committee may refer 
to the extraordinary safety of railroad traveling. Although in its 
infancy, this mode is actually attended with fewer accidents than 
any other known to society. From the returns of the officers of 
the Charleston and Hamburg railroad, 136 mileslong, it appears 
that of the many thousand passengers who have traveled on it,not 
one has lost either life or limb. 

There are occasional and incidental advantages connected with 
this great undertaking, that must not be overlooked. The north- 
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eastern states derive the cotton for their extensive manufacturing 
establishments from the South and Southwest, and in return send 
to the latter the products of their looms. This exchange is effect- 
ed by means of ships; but in the event of a foreign war, this most 
interesting branch of our domestic commerce would of necessity 
be suspended to the great injury of both parties, neither of which 
could be able to carry onits business. In such a momentous cri- 
sis the ¢ Louisville, Cincinnatiand Charleston Railroad,’ would pre- 
sent a resource of incalculable value to those immediately concern- 
ed, and, from the magnitude of those interests, of immense advantage 
to the nation; while ‘for the time being it would confer on its stock- 
holders an income, which might not ‘at first have entered into their 
calculation. 

Under the same circumstances, this projected highway, extend- 
ing from the Cuba to the Canada frontier of the United States, 
would be found a new and noble means of defence; especially ad- 
apted toa country whose maritime coast is too extensive to be 
successfully fortified, and to a people whose character and institu- 
tions forbid the organization, and support, in time of peace of large 
standing armies. With such a means of communication from 
North to South,a small army might often be rendered far more 
effective than a large one, compelled to march in the usual way; 
while the rapidity with which artillery, munitions of war and ra- 
tions might be transported, would be well calculated to bafile the 
plans of an invadingarmy. On this road the hardy and chivairic 
sons of Tennessee and Kentucky could, in two days, be brought 
to the succor of the maritime cities of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, or of those which Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan are building on 
the coast of the Lakes. Under such a view of the subject, this 
road, unique in its geography from traversing the Union from one 
frontier to another, assumes a truly national character; and might 
not improperly receive the attention of the general government, if 
assistance from that quarter should be found necessary to its execu- 
tion. From facts which have fallen under their observation, the 
committee are of opinion, that during the late war with Great Bri- 
tain, asum of money was sunk in transporting troops, munitions 
of war and provisions from the interior towards the northern and 
southern frontiers of the United States, more than sufficient to 
construct the railroad under consideration; while the number of 
brave men who perished under the wants, fatigues and exposures, 
of many long marches, through regions unprovided with good roads, 
was so great, as almost to cover the nation with sorrow. 

In conclusion, the committee would call the attention of the 
Convention to the social and political blessings which the comple- 
tion of this great work would bestow on the whole nation, most 
of which are unattainable by any other means. 

One of the highest and purest of human enjoyments, is that of 
extending our acquaintance with each other, and multiplying our 
friendships. ‘The degree to which this would be promoted be- 
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tween the North and the South, now comparatively unknown to 
each other, would be indefinitely great. Ifthe people on the banks 
of the Ohio, are not in friendship with those on the Saluda, Savan- 
nah and Tennessee, it is because they are unacquainted; if they 
are intolerant of each others opinions, it is because their limited 
intercourse, has prevented them from becoming reciprocally in- 
formed of the peculiar circumstances under which each communi- 
ty is placed; if they fail in sentiments of sympathy for each other, 
it is because they are strangers. Sustained by the same blood, 
kneeling before the same altar, sworn to support the same consti- 
tution, claiming a common history, and the inheritors of a com- 
mon glory—in the renown of the banded spirits who achieved 
their independence—if they do not cherish the feelingsof brethren, 
and seek on principles of equal justice, to bind themselves to each 
other, and thus preserve the Union, that was sealed with the blood 
of their common ancestors, they will prove themselves unworthy 
of the noblest heritage which one generation ever bequeathed to 
another. Ina country where public sentiment is the governing 
power, and its inhabitants are dispersed over soils and climates which 
generate diversified wants, and gradually create new varieties of 
national character, the people must be instructed in reference to 
each other, or their political opinions will of necessity be erro- 
neous, and their political action at variance with the good 
of the whole; but to be instructed they must hold mtercourse 
and correct their wrong impressions by actual observation, 
the chief source of mental improvement in the great body of the 
community. It is undeniable, thatmany wrong opinions and deep- 
ly rooted prejudices, exist between the North and South; but it is 
equally true, that the majority in both regions, desire their abate- 
ment, and are predisposed to yieid them up. Let the great physi- 
cal enterprize now in contemplation be executed, and all will be 
well. Our connection will not then be felt by any, as maintained 
by constitutional bands; for the cords of love and sympathy will 
entwine the hearts of all, and substitute a league of the affections, 
for the compromises of interest embraced in our written compact. 
That which is founded on nature endures and acquires vigor 
from age, and such is the work on which the convention is now 
deliberating. Art andscience propose to follow where nature in- 
vites, and vpen achannel of intercourse, through a region that has 
kept apart those who are henceforth to become friends and neigh- 
bors. This noble high-road, surpassing in its length and objects the 
celebrated Appian way of ancient Rome, if once completed can 
never be destroyed, nor prostituted to the march of hostile armies; 
its influences will reach the interests and aflections of all the peo- 
ple, and those among whom it will pass will become one national 
family; the whole will lend a willing ear to the grievances of every 
part, and every part will rejoice inthe prosperity of the whole; 
there will be no spot where the great bond could be cut asunder, 
and the Union will be made perpetual. 
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The Rise and the Fall. 



















THE RISE AND THE FALL. 






Rosert, or Bob Nelson, as he was generally called, was the most 
remarkable young man Ihave known. His intellect was of a no- 
ble stamp, and in its outpourings never failed to command admira- 
tion. | have frequently listened to him until I have seemed 
completely lost to every thing but the charm which his in- 
tellect threw around me. He would pass from one subject to 
another by the most natural processes, and weave around each 
a chain of brilliant thought which bound the memory to it 
ever afterwards. Ilis imagination leaped from eminence to emi- 
nence in the world of mind, flashing on each; and occasionally gam- 
bolling like the frolic lightnings in the evening cloud, over the som- ° 
bre regions where thought loses itself in impenetrable mysteries. 

Bob was born of poor parents, in one of the eastern States, and 
was indebted to his own exertions for the intellectual supremacy. 
which he exercised over all with whom he met. He was not what 
is called a close student, but when he did study, he applied himself | 
with an intensity which was all-conquering. He was remarkable 
for that kind of intuition which Doctor Johnson christened the eye | 
of the inind, and with a simple glance would comprehend more a 
bout the relations of a subject than ordinary minds would in a | 
whole campaign. He relied too implicitly perhaps on this gift, for 
thereare some things which like Algebra, can’t be understood in 
the natural way, but must be studied out, and on these Bob, though 
always happy, was sadly deficient. 

Bob took to the Law—glanced over Blackstone and a few other 
worthies—and in course of time underwent an examination and 
was udmitted to practice. Ile came to the West—drove down 
his stake—flourished the sign of an attorney, and commenced ope- 

































EC rations. It wasevident to every one who knew any thing about 
; him that he was quite as ignorant of the details of the law as the 
unlettered savage. Oh!no,he was not going to stuff his head with 

musty precedents, he would fillit with better things, and if he ever 
| got a case he would hunt up precedents and principles, and depend } 
j upon his talents for the rest. This was Bob’s logic, and if any 
a person could make it good, he could. 





During the probationary year in which all limbs of the law are 
obliged to swing about in the free winds of heaven here in Ohio, 
he had ample time to make friends and look after matters in gen- 
eral. His knowledge, made up as it was of alittle of every thing, 
: together with an extraordinary colloquial skill, recommended Bo 
: to every lover of intellect. Let him be where he would, or the 
subject what it would, he was sure to act a conspicuous part. Yet 
Bob had none of your hated intrusiveness about him. He was 
proud as Lucifer, as all intellectual men are, who are born poor,and 
fashion their own destinies, and would not brook the vaunts of ava- 
rice. he fervor of his spirit was all untamed, and when he got 
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engaged in conversation, his feelings would become the source of 
his inspiration, and he was truly eloquent. He belonged to a de- 
bating club, and was regarded as itsleader; and many of the speech- 
es which he here delivered, listened to by but half a dozen of his 
friends, would have done credit to any intellect in any council in 
the land. The fact was, his life was in intellectual strife, and to 
procure it he would undergo any sacrifice. 

Bob was a worshipper of the sex—not with that tinsel idolatry 
which glitters on the tongues of fools, but with that deep devotion 
which dwells in the centre of the spirit, which stirs the feelings, 
and shows itself not in words but in its influence on the features 
and conduct. In fine he didnot tell his admiration—to know of it, 
you had to consult that living oracle which gave responses from 
the altar of his bosom, not to the inqusitive but to the concerned. 
He was a general favorite; and he really believed a woman’s 
smile the most priceless thing which flings light and warmth on the 
affairs of mortals. He was full of sentiment and of passion, and if 
a man of this kind have any intellectual electricity about him, he 
can easily find a chord in the female heart, through the medium of 
which he can communicate with her. Sympathy is more potent 
than words; and I, as anastrologer of love, would rather catch the 
foreshadowings of my destiny from the revelations ofa lady’s eye, 
than from all the words that breath ever warmed or lips ever minc- 
ed. The quivering glances—quivering in two senses—the droop- 
ing lash—and the alternations of light and shadow cast on the 
pupil from the wings of your own thoughts as they flit before the 
lady’s mind, tell truths which the heart may garner up to its joy or 
its misgiving. 

After a while Bob gathered up the scattered rays of his passion 
for the sex, and concentrated them in one burning focus on Mary 
Smith, before whom many a luckless swainhad sighed and swore. 
Mary was beautifu! in the maturity of a woman’s loveliness, strong 
in intellect, glorious in feeling, and with a form and fashion of ex- 
pression which claimed the tribute of every mind to which worth 
was legible. Bob saw, felt, and loved her fascinations—and a new 
world broke on the vision of his mind. Never was Persian devo- 
tee more sincere when the lustrous evening star smote his anxious 
gaze, than was Bob, when he looked upon the newly risen star of 
love, which gilded every cloud that floated within the future’s 
wide horrizon. He was strong in the faith which maketh the heart 
whole; and as he watched the phases of that star brightning above 
him, he felt a new influence hush the waters of his spirit, which 
soon reflected but one light and one heaven. 

Mary Smith was rich—Bob was poor in all but the treasures of 
a heart and mind which nothing could render bankrupt. If he 
could but secure her, a competency was sure; and a wife who could 
appreciate and sympathise with all. the strange workings of a spir- 
jt on which genius had breathed the breath of its might, would be 
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his.» The man who has received a commission direct from heaven 
to perform the high offices of the world of mind, has but little care 
for the common intercourse of society. When he weds and weds 
correctly, he procures a companion, who will sympathise with him 
in every step which he takes on earth,and accompany his thoughts 
in those far and lofty flights which none but the eagles wot 
the knowledge of. It was for her companionship and not for her 
wealth, that Bob courted Mary Smith. Had she been penniless, 
his affections would not have undergone the slightest impoverish- 
ment. She received his attentions with kindness—the usual pre- 
liminaries of matrimony were entered into—and Bob and Mary 
became husband and wife. 

Time winged its flight pleasantly over the happy couple. Bob’s 
practice at the bar increased—his popularity was great, and his ta- 
lents the theme of universal commendation. He turned many ea- 
ger glances across the far future—and in spirit he seeméd to mount 
the mountain eminences over men. Politics seemed to present 
more fasinations to his mind than any other pursuit, and he soon 
grew careless of all else. 

Wealth has shadowed a thousand prospects—and its facilities 
have caused the downfal of minds which were born for the highest 
destinies. It brings to its possessor a subtle poison, whose insin- 
uation is most irresistible. Bob soon contracted a love for the splen- 
dors which wealth creates—and the ambition which could scale any 
eminence, shared the province of his heart with the meaner desires 
to sway the sceptre over fashion and its countless fooleries. He ate 
and drank and grew merry—and the intellectual brightness of his eye 
was sickened with a sensual cast, and the pallid cheek grew fat and 
lost its divinity. Yet Bob was a clever fellow—his friends were 
as numberless as the stars—and every influence of his life seemed to 
proclaim him born forhappiness. A divided empire is badly govern- 
ed—particularly if one portion of it be ruled by a Roman and the 
other by a Vandal,and unison be the object. And though Bob still 
cast his vision aloft and saw the glories of a coming victory which 
should crown his efforts, yet his taste was gradually becoming viti- 
ated, and the stream of his thoughts was fast verging towards a 
more common channel. Any one who had observed the highly 
intellectual expression which glowed like the reflection of an inter- 
nal fire over Bob’s features when he led the idol of his heart to the 

altar, would scarcely have recognized that expression through the 
changes which five years of good living, as it is called, had brought 
upon him. The student—the enthusiast of genius—found exhi- 
liration and strength in his soul’s endowments;—the man of the 
world called to his assistance the withering excitements of stimuli, 
whose taste is dangerous to the gifted, whose love is death to the 
mild and pure fervor which heartens the spirit initshours of action. 
Bob’s wife joined the band of departed spirits, and her loss smote 
his bosom with a violence which seemed for a while irrecoverable, 
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Her presence removed—her guardianship gone, and left to his own 
impulses, his deterioration hastened fearfully downward. He stop- 
ped, indeed, at times, and surveyed the course which he was pursu- 
ing, and felt condemnation like a load upon his heart; but instead 
of returning to his first love—his intellectual pursuits—which is 
ever ready to welcome the return of the prodigals, he sighed and 
raved onward with an accelerated gait towards that vortex whose 
currents set in from far around in every direction, witha motion 
which though slow at first, increases with every approach to the 
all-destroying centre, whither they ever tend with the certainty of 
an arrow from the bow of fate. 

Nelson became a candidate for the legislature of his State. The 
contest was a severe one, but by dint of his superior eloquence he 
succeeded in carrying a small majority of the votes of his district 
along with him. In his new situation, the vice which had thrown 
a deepened shadow on his heart during the canvass, increased upon 
him. His maiden speech, however, was a splendid effort; and all 
who heard it foreboded, that one so young and so gifted, could not 
fail to attain the highest honors which his ambition craved. His 
voice was frequently heard during the session, and on every suc- 
ceeding occasion with increased admiration. 

Prior to the ensuing election he had been observed in a state of 
intoxication several times, and on this account many of his former 
friends desertedhim. ‘The election again came on, and he failed. 
Bitterness preyed upon his heart, and the vision of a blighted hope 
maddened his spirit and sent him to the bowl for consolation. 
Even in his debased condition, his glorious intellect would at times 
arise in its original majesty, and by the power and grandeur of its 
manifestations charm all who came within the reach of its influence. 
But the spell of the Siren was on him, and regardless of the fearful 
warnings of a threatening future as well as of the glowing pride of an 
honorable past, he heeded her strains and lent his heart to her, a 
charmed votary. Her power was on him, and he rushed onward 
with a maddened pace along that slimy verge where ruin frowns, 
and beneath which the sounds of an unseen abyss come up toshake 
the soul with terror, while far around on every hand frightful spec- 
tres flit, and the ghosts of former loves flash home to the heart of 
the victim convictions of degredation with an overwhelming pow- 
er. Downwards he sank; and the spirit, whose aspirations had out- 
travelled the stars and had caught stirring glimpses of the illimita- 
bility of mind, flashed luminously above the wave for a moment and 
then sunk beneath it for ever. 

Our moral is a stern truth—that if a man of great intellect shall 
surrender for a moment its love of the sublime and grand in thought 
for the debilitating and sensual in life, it takes a downward step 
difficult to return from; and that every subsequent departure adds 


clogs to it, thus increasing its degredation, till ruin is inevitable. 
T. i. 8. 








Alla-il-Alla. 
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Auua-it-ALta!—God hath set 
His impress on the humblest flow’r; 
We see it in the violet, 
We read it in the summer bow’r: 
Not e’en a blade of grass that springs 
Beneath the bright and bending sky— 
Nor simplest herb that fragrance flings 







Upon the winds that wanton by— 
But speaks, in characters of light, 
To all, whose hearts would read aright. 











Auta-it-AtLa!—Look on high, 
Where glory robes each shining sphere: 
There is a language for the eye— 
A promise to the wearied here. 
How countless is yon rolling host! 
How limitless yon blue expanse! 
Look up! and answer then if most 
They ’speak Intelligence, or Chance. 
Standing beneath that glorious dome, 
I deem not this my only home. 















Auua-1L-ALLa!—Look around, 
On earth—How wondrous is the scene! 
All now in icy fetters bound—- 
And now all clad in living green. 
Mysterious change! how quick! how vast! 
A month—a week—-or e’en a day, 
Suffices over all to cast 
The blighting mildew of Decay; 







And then, ’mid Nature’s springtide strife, 
How instant leaps the whole to life! 








Auta-iL-AtLa! —Look within, 
Where burns, all-beautiful and bright 
While yet the bosom combats sin, 
Reason’s divine, directing light: 
Ask there, whence all you now behold, 
With eye, in thought—-this earth, yon heaven— 
Life, change, death, air, light, heat or cold— 
Or source or goal: what answer’s given? 
This only: ‘Look again abroad!’ 
And everywhere is written—Gop! 















W. D. G. 














*¢ Alla-il-Alla’ God is God!—Part of the Turkish Muezzin-call. 
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LaFITTE: THE PiRATE oF THE Gui. By the author of ‘ The South-West.’ 
2 vols. 12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Josiah 


Drake. 1836. 


A reature Of the light literature of the day, as remarkable per- 
haps as any other, is the absence of even ordinary care in compo- 
sition. ‘This is perceptible, it will not be unsafe to say, in at least 
two-thirds of the novels, poems, and sketches of travel, that have 
issued from the press during the past five or six years. Not only 
does sentence follow sentence of the most faulty construction, evinc- 
ing either culpable haste or a wretchedly-toned ear; but even the 
simplest rules of grammar appear to be misunderstood, or purposely 
disregarded, by the great body of those whosupply the fiction-loving 
public with its mental aliment. And not only this: it is by no 
means a rare thing to meet with sentences that have neither mid- 
dle nor end, and only a dubious kind of beginning. We call 
them sentences, although properly speaking they are not such, for 
want of another term by which todesignate them. ‘They consist 
of from three to twelve lines of print, furnished sometimes with 
commas and semicolons, but generally lavishly supplied with 
dashes and exclamation-points, apparently by way of ornament. 
They are once ina while narative, when it is possible for plain com- 
mon-sense understandings to supply them with a meaning, and 
sometimes indeed to get one from them ; but for the most part they 
consist of grandiloquent revery, scene-mad description, and solilo- 
quy of the intense order; either of which species of writing suits very 
well the atmosphere of circulating libraries, but is far beyond the 
unpresuming powers of those who wish to comprehend what they 
spend their time in reading. 

Mixed metaphor, too, isa striking characteristic of the fashionable 
style of writing. Everybody who produces a novel, seems to con- 
sider himself bound to be now-and-then poetical—when he sails a- 
way onan ocean of figures, where his meaning is soon wrecked. 
How inelegant, for instance, to say nothing of its incorrectness, Is 
the figure employed by the author of the production before us, at 
the close of the preface to LaritrE. * We have woven for our 
purpose,’ he says, ‘a web of fact and fiction, unsolicitous to dye 
each thread with its own peculiar hue, to enable the curious reader 
thereby, the more readily to say which is which. But if he chooses to 
draw out either thread, to inspect it by itself, thinking thereby to 
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judge better of the texture of the whole, we have only to say—the 
web is his own; and, that if his humor prompt him to break up the 
watch, the pieces may perhaps reward his curiosity, if they do not de- 
monstrate his wisdom.’ ‘This figure, as it first struck the writer, 
was beautiful, and very appropriate; but when, ambitious of dis- 
play, he lays aside the woven web, and commences breaking a watch 
to pieces, he not only entirely destroys the keeping, but attains to 
the very summit of the ridiculous in metaphor. ‘This is a species 
of embellishment, of which the writer is very fond. Another in- 
stance, quite as likely to excite one’s risible faculties as that given 
above, occurs on the twenty-first page, first volume, of his present 
work. ¢ But one hour—one short, but momentous hour—had expir- 


ed,and the canker-worm of hatred, with venemous fangs, was gnaw-¢ * 


ing at the last slender fibre that bound him to his brother, when the 
hall-door, &c. The imaginative flight, that endows a worm with 
venemous fangs, we are not disposed to complain of; but when 
those fangs are set to gnawing a slender fibre, we absolutely feel a 
cold chill run over us, and desire to be let down from the regions 
of Metaphor as soon as possible. 

In nearly all the faults of style particularized in the preceding 
paragraphs, Larirtz abounds. As it may be of some benefit to 
the author, by making him more careful for the future,—for he 
knows well enough whatis Knglish, and what is good writing,— 
we will as briefly as convenient point out some of the errors, that 
occur in his present work, beginning with the minor ones. Vol. 1, 
p- 28: * During that period, he had never visited it but once.’ ‘Now, 
as he rode forward the retrospection of the past was clouded by are- 
miniscence that weighed depressingly uponhis spirits.’ P. 45: ‘Broth- 
er, your language and manner zs strange and unwonted.’ P. 98: 
‘ The vessels, which [had] attracted the notice of the officer, were 
now plainly visible, about two leagues from the land. Shewas a 
large frigate, displaying the ensign of France at her peak, and the 
same national distinction also fluttered at the mast-head of the 
schooner.’ P. 122: ‘ Againthe dark spirit of my destiny, whose 
seat a purer spirit has assumed, will usurp once more his empire.’— 
But these inelegances, greatly as they mar the beauty of the compo- 
sition, are mere trifles compared with others in the volumes before 
us. At p.102, we have the following lucid sentence, in which a 
dead man is represented as still alive. ‘By the body of a horse lay 
a dead dragoon, with the blood oozing from a pistol-wound in his 
head, grasping, convulsively, the body of a Spanish sailor. Al- 
though a deep gash cleft his cheek, he [who ? The dead dragoon, 
according to grammar; but undoubtedly the sailor, according to the 
author’s intention. | still lived, while aconsciousness of the death-grap- 
ple in which he was held, overcoming the pain of his wound, he 
writhed his features into a terrible expression of horror—his black, 
lustrous eyes, rolled wildly in their sockets, and his feeble fingers 
vainly worked to release the vice-like grasp of the dead man.’ 
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Again: Weshouldlike to send the author upon a chase after the end of 
the followingsentence. A battle isdescribedas raging fiercely direct- 
lyin front of a cavern, and the pirates at last, hotly pressed, re- 
treat toits mouth. ‘Here their leader, whose form the count had 
seen like the genius that directed the battle, whenever the fight ra- 
ged hottest, whose voice of command and encouragement was heard 
above the din of the conflict, and whose arm carried death where- 
ever it fell.’ And there it stops, ‘short ofl’ The heroine is like- 
wise misused in this respect. During the fight, she snatches a pis- 
tol from the belt of her wounded lover, and levels it at the head of 
the bucaneer. “The motion,’ says the text, * brought her brow un- 
der the full light of the lamp, and he, with an exclamation of surprise, 
as he recognized, in those full features, stamped with heroic ener- 
gies and woman’s self-devotion, the fair Castillian, for whom, but a 
few days before, he had made magnanimous sacrifice of his love.’-— 
Thus ends it; and a greater curiosity, in the way of sentence build- 
ing, is not oftenmet with. Whether it belongs to the parentheti- 
eal, antithetical, narrative, didatic, oratorical, poetical, or romantic, 
we have not been able to determine, after laborious consideration; 
we have therefore, as it is by no means without kindred, but has 
brothers, sisters and cousins, in abundance, been forced to con- 
clude, that it is a species of a genus of the English period with 
which we are unacquainted; perhaps a discovery or introduction 
of the author of ‘Pelham,’ who is happy in being the parent ofa 
numerous progeny in this line. 

Is it not strange, that men of superior education and high intel- 
lectual endowments, will, for the mere purpose of producing two 
or three novels a year, sufler such unfinished matter to pass from 
their hands? Can they expect any thing more than momentary 
popularity, and that among those who cannot possibly be instru- 
mentalin giving them reputation? ‘The dingiest seven-by-nine that 
reaches us from the far backwoods, contains, in any given quantity 
of its original matter, fewer awkwardly constructed sentences, 
fewer violations of grammatical rule, and fewer inelegances of 
diction, than may be found in an equal quantity of matter in either 
of one half of the fictions that are every day leaving the press. 
The desire to produce something which shall live with ‘our land’s 
language,’ is a noble ambition: but judging from the little pains tak- 
en to write that language with elegance, or even ordinary correct- 
ness, this ambition is possessed by but few of the great mass of the 
novel writers of the day. 

Eight or ten months ago,a very agreeable work wasjissued by the 
Harpers, entitled ¢ The South-West,’ and purporting to be written 
by *A Yankee.’ It consisted of a series of Letters, describing 
with much freshness the naturalscenery of the South-West, and de- 
tailing with considerable minuteness the peculiarities of the society 
of that section of the United States. Statistics were not neglected; 
a philosophical and statesman-like view was taken of the subject 
of slavery; and a great deai of information was furnished respect- 
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ing the slave population of the South, at once gratifying to the 
true friends of the blacks, and bearing testimony to the humanity 
of the slave-holders. The work was very popular, asit deserved 
to be, and won for its author an enviable rank among cotempo- 
rary writers. Its descriptive parts were unusually rich and most 
happily executed, and evinced a lively fancy, a happy faculty of 
grouping, a cultivated taste, and some aptness at quiet humor. Its 
principal faults were, too much parade of objects and gorgeous- 
ness of language in the descriptions, carelessness in the collocation 
of words, and violations of grammatical rule. Altogether, ‘The 
South-West’ was a most agreeable and praiseworthy book, and ex- 
cited high hopes of the author should he pursue a literary career 
thus auspiciously begun. 

‘Lafitte,’ the present work, does not come up to the anticipations 
excited in us by the perusal of that. Though it possesses every beauty 
of manner which characterised the pages of “The South West, it has 
more than the blemishes of style of that production, and is decided- 
ly faulty in plot. Our disappointment, however, has resulted in 
part, we are convinced, from our expectations having been 
great. An analysis of the story, at the present time, would be 
injustice to the author. As its name indicates, it is a historical ro- 
mance founded upon the adventurous and singular career of the 
notorious Barritarian chief, Lafitte. ‘The character of the Pirate 
is strongly delineated, and in accordance with historical accuracy. 
He is an objectof interest from the very beginning; and now 
and then wins upon the sympathy,and almost secures the esteem, 
of the reader. An occasional master-stroke of the author, fully e- 
vincing the novelist, places his hero distinctly before the eye, and 
secures the individuality of the character. Others of the dramatts 
persone, appear distinct and well defined, and contribute to the 
making up of the entertamment; but it is clear that the Pirate 
was the principal object of the author’s attention, as he is of the 
reader’s interest; and it is not too much to say, that he has fully 
succeeded in portraying his character. 

Viewed asa whole, ¢ Lafitte’ has many excellent points. It is 
altogether free from episode and disquisition; is without disagrea- 
ble duennas and prosing butlers; contains motives for most of the 
actions of its personages; carries one along with light, pleasing 
and pertinent dialogue; and is eked out by noincidents that do not 
perfectly harmonize with the main design, and appear proper, and 
even necessary to the completeness of the tale. ‘To this it may be 
added, that there is hardly a chapter in the two volumes which the 
most epicurean novel-reader would skip,—and that the narrative is 
so exciting, and the introduction of incidents so well managed, that 
one can scarcely find a resting-place, or dinner-spot, from the op- 
ening to the close. ‘The interest begins with the very beginning, 
and ends only with the end. 

We have at length got to a point, at which we can present the 
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author to our readers upon ground where we always delight to 
meethim. His forte, beyond a doubt, is description; and in this he 
equals most, and surpasses the great majority, of his cotemporaries. 
What a beautiful and glowing landscape we are furnished with, at 


the very outset! 


‘In a secluded and richly-wooded amphitheatre, formed by a crescent of 
green-clad hills, among which the romantic Kennebeck wanders to the 
ocean, there stood, until within a recent period, the ruins of astately mansion. 
Its blackened walls were enamelled with dark-green velvet moss, and man- 
tled with creeping vines, as if Nature, with a gentle hand, had striven to con- 
ceal the devastations of ruthless Time. 

Huge chimneys, terminating in fantastic turrets, heavy cornices, deep 
mouldings and panel-work, combined with the costly and elaborate archi- 
tecture of the whole venerable structure, indicated a relic of that substantial 
age immediately subsequent to the revolutionary war:—an age, a!though then 
in its decline, as eminently characterised by moral and physical stability as 
the present by their opposites. That, was an age of iron—this, of tinsel. 

At the period with which our tale is more intimately connected, the hand- 
some edifice of which these melancholy ruins were both the monument and 
mausoleum, reared its lofty walls amid a grove of oaks, whose hoary bodies, 
and the majestic spread of their gnarled and giant limbs, while they told of 
their great age; numbered by centuries, not years; bore testimony to the 
dignity and grandeur of the primevial forest, of which they were alone the 
representatives. Here and there, among these sylvan patriarchs, glistened 
the silvery trunk of the classic beech, intermingled with thedark cone of the 
gloomy pine, and the tall, spiral poplar swaying its graceful head in the 
breeze. 

Beneath the thickly interlaced branches of these trees, and sloping gen- 
ly to the pebbly shore of the river, lay, out-rolled, a lawn of the thickest 
verdure. Its green and quiet beauty was relieved and enlivened by halfa 
score of ruminating, well-conditioned cows, standing or reclining in those 
luxurious attitudes indicative of comfort and repose, and a small flock of 
long-fleeced sheep, of a rare and valued breed, was dispersed in picturesque 
groups under the more venerable trees. A gracefully formed jennet, conjur- 
ing up visions of lovely woman, in velvet hat, nodding plumes and generous 
robes sweeping the earth, which the spirited animal beneath her disdains 
with his delicate hoofs; a beautiful, slender-limbed saddle-horse; and a brace 
of coal black ponies, with long tails and flowing manes, which are at once 
associated with boys and holidays; stood together in a social group beside a 
small but romantic lake in the midst of the wood. They were mutually re- 
clining their heads upon one another’s necks, each manifesting his sportive 
feelings, by occasionally fixing his large white teeth into the glossy hide of 
his neighbor. 

This pellucid sheet of water was spanned by a fantastic bridge of tressel- 
work, suspended with the lightness of a spider’s web, from one green bank to 
the other. It connected a broad gravelled avenue, which, commencing at the 
river, wound among the trees, yielding to the natural undulations of the 
grounds, and terminated at a spacious flight of steps leading to the piazza of 
the mansion, thetwo fronts of which were ornamented by a light colonnade 
of eight slender Ioniccolumns. Tall windows—hung with rich curtains of 
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orange-colored damask and snow-muslin, costly with deep broideries of oak 
leaves, large asthe life, and curiously wrought with silken floss, in their au- 
tumn hues of green and yellow; extended quite to the floor of the piazza, and, 
defended by venetian blinds, served as the only entrances to the interior, from 
the front. 

The house faced to the west, and commanded an extensive prospect of the 
river sweeping boldly around the peninsula upon which it was situated, and 
forming at the distance of half a mile, and directly in front, a noble bend, re- 
markable for the extreme beauty of itscurvature. Beyond, ascending to the 
horizon, as they retreated from the eye, spread cultivated farms, studded with 
low black farm-houses and huge barns; more remotely, dense black forests 
blended with the bases of a chain of low, blue mountains, knownas the Mon- 
mouth hills, which, while they confined the prospect, constituted a magnificent 
back-ground to the picture. . 

At the north and south, the view was shut in by alternately cultivated 
or thickly-wooded hills and rocky eminences, retreating on either hand from 
the river in a semicircular form, to a little less than a mile in the rear, and en- 
closing the dwelling and groundsinaspacious vale or glen, which, also em- 
braced on the western side by the curve of the river, presented an area nearly 


circular in its shape.’ 


The fourth chapter contains a masterly description of the sudden 
breaking up of the ice in one of the northern rivers. We copy it 
entire, as, aside from itsinterest and beauty, it is a fair representa- 
tive of the author’s general manner. The heading is: A morning 
excursion—scene on the ice—an escape—love and jealousy. 


Spring was just opening inthatenlivening and rapid manner peculiar to 
northern latitudes, when Achille and his brother accompanied their cousin on 
a morning excursion along the beautiful shores of theriver. The earth was 
clothed with the mantle of green and grey, which young spring loves to 
throw around her, and the morning was bright and warm for the season, as 
if June had usurped the wand of rude and blustering March. 

They had reined intheir horses on the verge of a lofty cliff overhang- 
ing the river,and remained gazing upon its icy surface, which, as far as the 
eye could reach, north and south, presented one vast plainof chrystal. The 
lateness of the season rendered it imprudent to venture upon it, although, 
except in its soft white appearance, under the warm sun, it presented no in- 
dication of weakness. Gertrude, excited by the gay canter along the cliff, 
and inunusually high spirits, proposed galloping across the river, which, 
during the winter they had frequently done, and ascend a hill on the opposite 
side, from whose summit there was an extensive prospect she had repeatedly 


admired. 
‘¢ By nomeans, Gertrude,’ exclaimed Achille, ‘‘ it would be rashness to 


attempt it.” 

‘¢ | think not, cousin,” she replied, with that love of opposition which is 
the prescriptive right of the sex. ‘ It is evidently very firm; only three 
days ago, I saw several horsemen passing down the river at a hand gallop.” 

“‘ But you forget the warmth of the sun, Gertrude !”’ 

‘«¢ Not enough to affect this solid mass before us,” she replied, ‘ at all 


events, I can but try it.”’ 
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So, slightly shaking her bridle, she cantered down the smooth road to the 
foot of the cliff, rapidly followed by the brothers. 

‘¢ Do not venture upon the ice cousin Gertrude, I beseech,’’ mildly remon- 
strated Achille, when they gained the beach, ‘‘ you will certainly endanger 
your life!” 

‘*‘ How very pathetic and careful, cousin of mine,’’ she replied, with a 
playful, yet half-vexed air; ‘ if you really think there isso much danger, we 
will excuse your attendance. I am fearless as to the result, and quite con- 
fident that the ice will bear Leon and me, See, now,’’ added she, as her 
beautiful jennet bounded forward on hearing his name, ‘‘* Leon is more obe- 
dient to fayre ladies’ commands than their sworn esquires;’ ’’ and her fine 
eyes glanced mischievously as she spoke. 

This badinage touched Achille, who was sensitively alive to ridicule, es- 
pecially from the lips of the lady cf his love. Biting his lip to suppress his 
feelings, he calmly observed, ‘‘ I regard not myself, Gertrude, it is for you I 
speak. If you areresolved to go, I will certainly accompany you, although 
the greater the weight, the more imminent wi!l be the danger.” 

‘© So will Henri, will you not, Henri!’ she said, half-assuredly, half-in. 
quiringly; and a sweet smile, such as maidens love to bestow on their favor- 
ed swains, dwelt, while she spoke, upon her pretty lips, and mantled her 
cheeks, with a scarcely perceptible shade of crimson. 

Henri, who had remained siJent during this brief colloquy, though always 
close to his cousin’s rein, replied. 

‘* Certainly, Gertrude, although I think with brother, that there isa spice 
of temerity inthe attempt. Allow me to dis—”’ 

‘¢ Allonsthen’’ she gaily cried, placing her gloved finger upon her cousin’s 
mouth, and exciting the spirited animal upon which she was mounted to 
spring forward on to the crumbling verge of the ice. 

Achille burried his spurs in the side of his horse, and, in one bound, was 
the next moment at the head of her palfrey and dismounted—with the rein in 
his grasp. 

‘** For God’s sake, Gertrude, stop! you must not venture so rashly,’’ he cried, 
with energy, ‘* do not go, I beg of you!”’ 

‘*Loose my reign, Achille, and don’t be so earnest about a mere trifle,’’ she 
said, hastily. 

*¢ Nay, cousin,’ 
be—’? 

‘* Now don’t be sentimental, cousin Achille,’’ she laughingly interrup- 
ted, ‘‘ do be just good enough to free Leon’s head. See how impatient he is.”’ 

‘¢ Do, cousin, allow me to plead!’’ 

No, no, you know how I hate pleading;”’ and, without replying further, she 
dexteriously extricated her bridle from his grasp, touched her impatient 
horse smartly with the whip, and gaily crying, “‘ Sauve qui peut,’’ sprung 
forward like an arrow. 

‘* Achille! your horse!’’ exclaimed Henri. ‘* Mad girl, she is lost!” he 
added, and spurring after her, was in an instant galloping by her side. Achille 
turned on the instant to vault into his saddle, and beheld his horse, which 
he had left unsecured on dismounting, coursing, with his mane flowing, and 
the stirrups wildly flying, at full speed on his way homeward. 

** Holy devil!’’ ejaculated he, through his clenched teeth, at the same 
time uttering a malediction upon the flying animal; then turning to look 
after the rash girl, he scarcely forbore repeating it, as he saw her with 
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his brother at her sice, cantering over the brittle and transparent surface of 
the river. 

They were more than half-way to the opposite shore, when a loud report, 
deadened like the subterranean discharge of cannon, or the first rumbling of 
an earthquake, struck his ears, accompanied by a white streak, flashing, like 
lightning, along the surface of the ice, from shore to shore. 

** God of heaven!”’ he exclaimed, utteringacry of horror, as he saw the 
vast field of ice shivered along its whole extent. With a loud voice he 
shouted for them to return fortheir lives. Yet they heard him not, although 
now evidently aware of their danger; for they increased the speed of their 
horses, and made for the opposite shore, to which they were nearest, as the 
only chance for safety. . 

Suddenly, sharp reports, in rapid succession, like the near explosion of 
musketry, reverberated along the ice, which began to swell and heave like 
the surface of the ocean inacalm. Save the agitation on the river, all else 
wasstill. The skies wore the pure blue of spring, the winds were hushed, 
the air was close and sultry, and a deep silence, like that of night, reigned 
over nature. 

A wild cry of terror suddenly reached his ears,—fearfully breaking the 
stillness of the morning. His heart echoed the cry, but his arm could bring no 
aid. ‘The adventurers had diminished their furious speed, and were hover- 
ing on the verge of a yawning chasm, which had suddenly opened before them. 
To advance was destruction; to retrace their way equally threatening. There 
was a moment’s hesitancy, Achille observed from the summit of a pyramid of 
ice, which had been thrown upon the beach, and then he saw them turn their 
horses’ heads, and, with a rapid flight, seek, over the moving, unsteady sur- 
face of the heaving flood, the shore they had left. 

Onward they flew, like the wind. ‘I'he laboring ice shivered and groan- 
ed inthe rear, heaving itself in huge masses of wildand fantastic shapes 
into the air behindthem. Near the shore, towards which they were now di- 
recting their fearful course, the ice had yet remained firm. But, as they ad- 
vanced, it groaned, heaved, and rose in vast piles in their path, while a yawn- 
ing chasm gaped wide before them. Loudly and despairingly Achille shouted, 
as he indicated with his riding-whip, the surer way of escape from this 
chasm, which was momently enlarging ; otherwise he could render them no 
assistance. 

They saw their danger, but toolate. Their impetus was too powerful to 
be resisted by the slight fingers of the maiden, as she drew in her reins with 
painful and terrified exertion, and her horse dashed in among the broken 
and heaving masses of ice, as they were agitated by the swelling current, 
and hurled, crashing and grinding with a loud noise, against each other. A 
wild cry pierced the ears of the paralyzed Achille, and horse and rider dis- 
appeared beneath the terrific surface. 

Henri, who witha stronger arm had reined in his fiery animal, no sooner 
witnessed the fearful plunge, than, springing from his horse, he flew to 
the verge from which she had leaped, and foran instant gazing down into 
the cold, black flood, which had closed like a pall over the lovely girl. 
The next moment the deep waters received his decending form into their bo- 
som! 

A moment of intense suffering, during which Achille’s heart distended al- 
most to bursting, passed, and the waters were agitated, and the head of her 
favorite Leon came to the surface. The affrighted animal glaring around, hia 
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dilated eyes intelligent with almost human expression, uttered a loud and ter- 
rific scream,and pawing with his fore-feet upon the cakes of ice floating 
near him, made several violent and ineffectual attempts, with the exercise of 
extraordinary muscular exertion, to draw himself up on to them; while the 
big veins swelled and started out in bold relief from his glossy hide, his nos- 
trils expanded and gushed forth blood upon the white ice; and audible groans 
came from his bursting chest. 

In vain were the tremendous and sublime efforts of the noble animal— 
his strength gradually failed, andhe could at last retain his hold only with 
one hoof upon the crumbling verge: that at last fell into the water. The 
dying steed gave an appalling cry, which the other horse, who stood gazing 
on him with a look of sympathy, repeated, and the shores caught up and re- 
echoed from cliff to cliff, tillit died away in the distance, like the wailing 
notes of suffering fiends. Then, rolling his large eyes round in terror and de- 
spair, he sunk from the sight of the horror-stricken Achille. 

** She is lost, lost, lost!’ he exclaimed, mentally imprecating his situation, 
which rendered it impossible for him to assist her. 

Vast cakes of ice, between the elevation upon which he stood and the 
place where they had disappeared, constantly rolled by, tossed and whirled, 
like egg shells, tumultuously upon the fierce torrent. Conscious of his total 
inability to affordthe least aid, he stood gazing like a rivetted statue upon 
the dark sepulchre which had entombed the only being he loved. 

** Merciful providence; I thank thee!’’ he exclaimed, dropping impulsively 
upon one knee, with clasped and uplifted hands, as he saw appear above the 
water, far below the spot where Leon sunk, one after another, the heads of 
his cousinand brother. She was lifeless in his arms, her luxuriant tresses 
floating upon the waves, her beautiful head pillowed upon his shoulder! 

With a cry of joy he sprang forward to the point towards which he was 
swimming among the floating ice with his lovely burden. Henri was a bold 
experienced swimmer. In boyhood it was the only amusement in which he 

elighted or fearlessly engaged. Achille stood upon the utmost verge of the 
ice, and casthis riding cloak out upon the water, retaining the tassel that 
he might draw them, now almost exhausted, to the shore. 

‘*No_ brother,’’ said Henri faintly, yet firmly. And atriumphant smile 
lighted his pale cheek as he declined the profferred aid. In a moment after- 
wards he laid the fair girl upon the bank—the preserver of her life. 

Achille cursed in his heart the fortune that had blessed his brother. When 
as he swam withher, he saw her marble cheek reposing againt his, his 
arm encircling her waist. 

‘¢ Would toGod,” he muttered, in the dark chambers of his bosom, “that 
she had made the cold waters her tomb than be saved thus! But no, no, too 
blessed a death forthat proud boy to die. His death shall be less sacred.” 

His lip curled bitterly as he spoke, and his blood fired with the dark 
thoughts his new-born hatred and revenge called up. The passions which 
had slumbered for years were once more roused within him, hydra-headed 
and terrible. 

Like a superior being, his brother gently laid the breathless form of his 
cousin upon the bank. Achille gazed upon them both for an instant in si- 
lence, and while he gazed, felt his bosom torn with conflicting emotions of 
love and hatred. 

As he bent over the lifeless girl, chafing her slender fingers and snowy arm, 
he half breathed the wish that she might not return to consciousness to be 
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told that Henri was her preserver. He looked upon his brother as he assist- 
ed him in restoring her to animation, and felt that hatred, malice, and re- 
venge burned in the concentrated expression of his glowing dark eyes; but as 
he encountered the proud glance of his brother, and witnessed the calm digni- 
ty of his demeanor, he withdrew his gaze from his face, but hated him the more. 

But a few minuteselapsed after she had been laid upon the bank, when, 
accompanied by the old gardener and one or two of the servants, their father 
advanced rapidly towards them, having been alarmed by the appearance of 
Achille’s horse flying riderless to the stables. 

The breathless old man, instinctively comprehending the whole scene, 
kneeled by the side of his beloved niece, and by their united efforts she was 
soon resuscitated. Then, for the first time, he looked up, and observing the 
dripping garments of Henri, he smiled upon him with that comprehensive 
and affectionate smile, he wore when he looked upon those he loved. But as 
he turned upon Achille, there was no glance of affection, no smile of approv- 
al——his eye was cold, severe and passionless. 

Gertrude at length unclosed her eyes, gazed intelligently upon those around 
her, and then resting them for an instant upon the saturated dress of her cou- 
sin, slowly dropped the lids again to shade them from the light, while her 
lips, gently parted, and almost inaudibly pronounced, 

*¢ Henri !” 

Achille sprung asthough a serpent had stung him, and a fearful impre- 
cation thrilled upon his tongue. His father frowned menacingly, whilea 
smile, just such a one as passed over his face when he rejected the profferred 
cloak, and which, from its proud and happy, if not exulting expression, enter- 
ed his bosom like a poisoned barb, re-opening the wound, years had not heal- 
ed, lighted up his brother’s features, and the glance accompanying the smile 
wasa glance of conscious victory.’ 
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We have been free in our animadversions upon the style of the 
author of these volumes, in the first place because the evil com- 
peer of is a growing one, andinthe second because he can well 

earmuch severer strictures. He possesses every element of @ 
fine writer, and is well aware of the energy, and compass, and 
beauty, of the English language. But countenanced by such wri- 
ters as Bulwer and James, and by Washington Irving in his later 
works, badly constructed periods did not strike him as being very 
objectionable, nor departures from grammatical rule as things to be 
particularly avoided.—‘ Of this way of thinking,’ are a great many 
of the writers of the day; and as their depredations upon the 
King’s English do not much interfere with their immediate popu- 
larity, and very seldom subject them to the lash of the critic, they 
imagine that they are ¢ full surely’ securing a niche in fame’s tem- 
ple. But we apprehend that when, hereafter, they shall approach 
the vestibule, with their works in their arms or on their backs, they 
will be ‘weighed in the balance,’ warily and dispassionately, ¢ and 
found wanting’ to such an extent as to exclude them forever. So 
mote it be! for books are not so scarce as to make it necessary that 
men should bring steam machinery to their manufacture, and throw 
them off with a hundred horse power. 
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Tae OLtp Wor.LD AND THE NEw; or, a JOURNAL OF REFLECTIONS AND OBSER- 
VATIONS MADE ON A TOUR IN Europe. By THe Rev. Orvitte Dewey. 
2 vols. ¥2mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Flash, Ry- 
der, & Co. 1836. 


Tue author of this work is known to all Americans conversant 
with the literature of their country, by a volume of ‘Discourses on 
Various Subjects,’ which, as regards clearness in the statement of 
the writer’s views, closeness of reasoning, happiness of illustration, 
depth and fervor of thought, elegance of diction, and general cor- 
rectness and beauty of style, is perhaps unsurpassed by any co- 
temporary work of kindred nature. He is also known as a dis- 
tinguished clergyman, of the Unitarian denomination; and has re- 
cently obtained additional celebrity by some very excellent con- 
tributions to the periodical literature of the day—— As much as 
any individual in this country, Mr. Dewey has of late years given 
his attention to the political and social spirit of the age. While 
he laments and reproves the almost utter hollowness of heart, and 
recklessness of ambition, that characterize the demagogues who 
infest our land, he apprehends little or no danger from their cease- 
less machinations. And,deprecating as strongly as anyone the 
disregard of law and right which has recently manifested itself in 
various parts of the Union, he yet conceives the social fabric to be 
strong enough to withstand all similar shocks with which it is like- 
ly to be visited.—May the result prove, that he calculates not too 
much upon love of country and peace in the first instance, and love 
of order and justice in the second! 

Though a journal of travels in Europe, this work is very pro- 
perly entitled the * Old World and the New;’ for in almost every 
chapter there are references from the one country to the other, and 
comparisons of the state of public morals, manners and education, 
in the two. ‘The author has contrived, notwithstanding his wand- 
erings were over countries that have been described twenty or thir- 
ty times within half as many years, to diversify his narrative with 
so much that is agreeable and interesting, that we feel inclined, for 
the benefit of such of our readers as may not have an opportunity 
of perusing his volumes, to accompany him from the Alpha to the 
Omega of his tour.—We will therefore embark with him at New 
York, June 8th, 1833. A gentle west wind bears us from the har- 
bor of New York—accompanies us all the way across the Atlan- 
tic—and on the sixteenth day carries us slowly up St. George’s 
Channel. 








‘It really almost requires an act of faith, to feel that in sixteen days we 
have reached the Old World; that yonder is the coast of Ireland, and there, 
on the right, is Snowdonin Wales. As we move on silently, borne along by 
an invisible power, it seems as if this were a spectre ship, and the surround- 
ing objects,a dream. The stillness and mystery of expectation come over 
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one’s mind like a spell—for this, indeed, is the mighty gateway to the Old 
World, and the misty curtain before us is about to be burst asunder, and to 
turn the visions of a whole previous life into reality! If I were approaching 
the coast of Kamschatka or New Holland, it would be a different thing; it 
would be comparatively a commonplace occurrence; but here is the birth- 
place of my language, of my mind’s nurture—the world where my thoughts 
have lived, my fatherland—and yet strange and mysterious as if it were the 
land of some pre-existeut being! 

The Old World!—my childhood’s dream—-my boyhood’s wonder—my 
youth’s study—I have read of the wars of grim old kings and barons, as if 
they were the wars of titans and giants—but now it is reality; for I see the 
very soil they trod. ‘They come again over those hills and mountains—they 
fight again—they bleed, they die, they vanish from the earth. Yet other 
crowds come—the struggling generations pass before me; and antiquity is 
a presence and a power. It has a “ local habitation.’’ Its clouded taber- 
nacle is peopled with life. Who says thatthe earth is cold and dead? Itis 
written all over—its whole broad surface,every traveled path, every wave 
of ocean—with the story of human affections. Warm, eager life—the life of 
breathing generations, is folded in its mighty bosom, and sleeps there, butis 
not dead! Oh! world! world! what hast thou been through the long ages 
that have gone beforeus? Ay, what hast thou been? In this vast domain of 
old time before me, every human heart has been a worid of living affections. 
Every soul that has lived has taken the experience of life, new and fresh, 
singly and alone, as if no other had ever felt it. Not in palaces only, but in 
the cottage, has the whole mighty problem of this wonderful humanity 
been wrought out. Sighings, and tears, and rejoicings, birthday gladness, 
and bridal joy, andclouding griefs, and death, have been in every dwelling. 
Gay throngs of youth have entered in, and funeraltrains have come forth, at 
every door. ‘Through millions of hearts on these very shores, has swept the 
whole mighty procession of human passions. How has it already lengthen- 
ed out almost to eternity, the brief expanse of time!’ 


A peculiarity of the higher latitudes, not mentioned by any re- 
cent traveler, whose works we have read, is noticed by Mr. Dew- 
ey, under date June 26. On approaching the higher latidudes, he 
says, one of the most remarkable things that drew his attention, 
was the extreme shortness of the nights. ‘It is not quite two 
hours from the end of the evening twilight to the first dawn of the 
morning. The sun sets, I think, at about half past eight o’clock, 
and rises half past three in the morning. A gentleman on board 
said that he had read in England, by twilight, at ten o’clock in the 
evening without difficulty.’ At Chester, July 2, it was so cold that 
Mr. D. rode in his surtout, with an India-rubber great coat over it, 
and was scarcely comfortable then. Much pleased with the first 
appearance of Old Albion. 

The following general remarks, are put down after a short excur- 
sion into North Wales. 


‘The houses (always of stone or brick, by-the-by) are commonly low, mis- 
€fable habitations. I went intg several—those of the cottagers and small 
farmers I mean—and I never saw a wooden floor upon any of them. They 
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were paved with stone; or more commonly not even that accommodation was 
afforded. The women I thought handsomer than those of England—I speak 
of the common people—the faces not so bold, marked, and prominent, indeed 
not enough so, but more delicate. This provincial or national difference of 
countenances is certainly very curious. I perceived it as soon as I was in 


Wales.’ 


July 5, Mr. D. arrives at Dublin. General impression of Ireland 
disheartening enough. One of the first things that strike a stranger, 
is the frequent appearance, be he in what quarter he may, of British 
soldiery. Indeed, these “grievances red- dressed” of Ireland, appear 
everywhere in all the cities and villages.’ 


‘We have passed hundreds of Irish cottages to-day; but what pen shall de - 
scribe them, that does not literally bespatter the page with mire and dirt! 
mud and thatch, with little light—nasty as pig-styes—ragged women and 
children about the door, and often the men lying down by their hovels, in la- 
ziness, filth, and rags—a horribly vile puddle always before the door, for the 
accommodation of the most horribly filthy animals—said animals, in the 
mean time, equally and worthily occupying the domicil with the human beings 
who inhabit it. And to complete the picture of general misery, women beg- 
gars surrounded us every time we stopped, with children in their arms, im- 
ploring charity. From the numbers of children, indeed, it would seem as if 
this were the most prolific country under heaven. But it may be, because 
none of them go to school, and all live out of doors.’ 


July 14: arrival at Edinburgh. ‘If I were asked what is the 
great charm about this Old World, and wished to generalize the an- 
swer, I should say, ¢¢ is antiquity—antiquity in its castles, its towns, 
its cathedrals, its cities. ‘The sublimity of ages is about you at 
every step; and you feel your connection with creat races of men, 
in a way that you are not naturally led to do ina country where 
there are no monuments of the past.’ The author is quite enrap- 
tured with almost everything in and about Edinburgh. To occupy 
fora moment the chamber of the unfortunate Queen Mary—to 

walk the very pavements that have been so often trodden by Ro- 
bertson, Hume, Mackenzie, Burns and Scott—to be surrounded by 
so much that speaks of an age gone by—naturally enough casts 
him upon a sea of revery.—July 15, he sees a relick of the past, 
in avery grotesque attitude. 


‘A Highlander in full dress—yes, the wild, fierce, haughty Highlander— 
playing on a fiddle! a street beggar, asking a few pence to keep him from 
starving. He was dressed in the philabeg or kilts, and hose; and I am sur- 
prised to find that there are some Highland regiments, in the English service, 
who are dressedin this manner. I have seen some of these soldiers, both 
here and in Glasgow, parading about in this dress—which to describe it, is 
very like a petticoat hanging from the waist halfway down the leg, a hose 
coming up halfway on the calf—so that the person is naked from above the 
knee down tothe middle calf of the leg. It appeared very uncomfortable, 
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and scarcely decent. 
levee at Holyrood, he appeared in this costume. 


in the audience rooin.’ 


When George na F iii. peer Gootland and held 
A picture of him is shown 


Everybody drinks whiskey in Scotland; but it has not the usual 
odious taste of American whiskey. It is supposed that the peat, by 
which it is distilled, gives itits peculiar flavor. The author visits 
the most noted places in Scotland—particularly Abbottsford, Mel- 
rose Abbey, Dryburgh, and Conway Castle—andabout the close of 
July departs from Scotland for England. But as weare selecting 
from these interesting volumes with special reference to the people 
of the Old World—so commonly neglected by travelers to rhapso- 
dise about natural scenery that we have had described to us hun- 
dreds of times—we must not omit the parallel which is run be- 


tween the Scotch and the Yankees. 


‘ Before crossing the Tweed, and while yet on Scottish ground, I wish to 
drop one thought which I have carried more than seven years, I believe, 
without ever finding the proverb to avail me at all. And that is on the strik- 
ing resemblance between tlie character of Scotland and New-England. The 
energy and vehemence of the Scottish character, the perfervidum ingenium 
Scotorum, is universally acknowledged. Fier comme un Ecossais, is a pro- 
verb. And yet the Scotch are accounted a singularly wary and cautious peo- 
ple; reserved in manners, exact in speech, guarded in communication, and 
keen and close in the transaction of business. ‘The Scotchman has the sin- 
gular fortune to stand as a proverb for the most opposite qualities, and I sup- 
pose that they really exist inhim. The same qualities are found in the New- 
England character. The Yankee—‘ it willnot deny’—is sharp at a bargain. 
Heis coldin manners. ‘The deep reserve of a New-England boy, especially 
if living retired in the country, perhaps no one can understand who has not 
experienced it. Itseemsas if his heart were girded with a stronger band 
than any other, and certainly such asis not natural or befitting to the inge- 
nuousness of youth. I do not wonder that the result of a cursory observa- 
tion has been, to pronounce the New-Englandera being, to whom ‘nature 
has given a double portion of brains and half a heart.’ And yet nothing 
could be moreuntrue. The New-England characteris, in fact, one of the deep- 
est excitement andenthusiasm. The whole history of the people proves this, 
from the landing at Plymouth to this hour. Every species of enterprise, po- 
litical, commercial, literary, religious, has been developed in New-England to 
a degree, I am inclined to think, unprecedented in the world. All America 
is filled with the proof of it. And private life in New-England will exhibit 
the same character to all who become intimate withit. The two races whom 
Iam comparing have also had the same fate of general misconstruction aud 
The Scot is regarded, on the south side of the Tweed, very 


I will not inquire into the cau- 
A peo- 


opprobrium, 
much as the Yankee is, south of the Hudson. 
ses of this; but it certainly seems a very hard case on either hand. 
ple in both instances, industrious, virtuous, religious, almost beyond exam- 
ple—carrying popular education to a point of improvement altogether unex- 
ampled in the world, till the Prussian system appeared—and furnishing far 
more than their respective quotas to the noblest literature of their respective 
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countries—-would seem to have deserved more respect than has been awarded 
to Scotland and New-England.’ 


The author passes through Kelso, Newcastle, and Durham, down 
to York, and thence through Tudcaster, Leeds, Bradford, &c., ‘a 


fine country,’ to Kendall; and here we have the paragraph quoted 
below. 


‘The language—the vulgar dialect, that is—of Yorkshire, and Lancashire 
too, is almost as unintelligible to me as Chinese. The English critics upon 
our barbarous Americanisms, might well reserve their comments, and as 
many more as they can produce, for home consumption. They are troubled 
with a most patronising and paternal anxicty, lest the English language should 
be lost among our common people; it is lost among the common people of 
Yorkshire. They smile at our blunders when we say, sick for ill, and fine 
instead of nice. They say that fine comes from the milliner’s shop; we might 
reply that nice comes fromthe kitchen. They are shocked when we speak of 
a fine building; but nothing is more common in England than to hear the 
grandest old ruin in the kingdom spoken of as ‘“‘a nice old place.” As to the 
word sick, it is our and not the English use that accords with the standard 


usage of English literature: sick; afflicted with disease—is Johnson’s 
definition.’ 


The author leaves Kendall for Windermere, on a pilgrimage to 
the romantic homestead of the Poet Wordsworth. His account of 
this visit, to one of the first poets and greatest men of the age, is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, but too long to be extracted into our pages. 
The distinguished poet professes to be a Whig, but preaches tory 
doctrines. He thinks it a thing next to impossible, that the people 
of any country should be capable of self-government. 

The author arrives in Derbyshire, August 6; andunder this date, 


speaks thus af the body of the English people, in comparison with 
the body of American people. 


‘It must be, Ithink, that the body of peoplein this country, the nine 
tenths, are less intelligent than the same body in our country. I certainly 
find more well-dressed and well-behaved people here who are ignorant, to an 
extent that would shame such looking people in America. For instance, I 
heard a very self-sufficient Scotchman here this evening, boasting of Walter 
Scott as his countryman, and yet very soon saying, that the scene of one of 
his novels could not be in Derbyshire, because none of them was laid in Eng- 
land. Ihave heard very plain, hard-working people in America, in conver- 
sation of the barroom, quote Locke and Stewart. There are not so many 
books here—in the taverns, in the farmhouses, in the housesof the common 
people, on the shelves everywhere as there are among us. 

Have I spoken of women, working inthe fields? Not in Ireland, nor in 
Wales only, but in Scotland and in England, this is constantly seen: not in 
harvest only——but they hoe, and dig, and delve, in all fields and at all seasons 


—sometimes four, five, ten—-nay, twenty I have seen in a field. It must 


tend to give them a rough and coarse character; to their persons it certainly 
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does. * * * * By-the-by, one of the peculiarities here is, that women do 
a thousand things that men do with us. They not only tend shop, but butch- 
ers’ stalls, barrooms, and offices of the stage coach in the capacity of agents; 
they are often guides to waterfalls and other spots which are visited: and 
nearly half of the people that I see in the streets of the villages and towns 
are women.’ 








Mr. Dewey spends six weeks in England, and then starts for 
the continent. His recorded reflections upon the political state of 
that country, as it was presented to his observing and inquiring mind, 
are interesting, and marked by his usual depth of thought and clear- 
ness of expression. We pass these without extract or further re- 
mark, as it isour object only to look upon the people of the Old 
World, as they are presented to us in the pages of an intelligent 
countryman. The 30th of August, Mr. Dewey arrived at Bonn, 
in Prussia, having passed rapidly through portions of France 
and Belgium. 


‘We introduced ourselves to Professor A. W. Schlegel, who answered many 
inquiries about the state of things in Prussia—property, education, the army, 
&c.—all in a tone of great admiration for their government and institutions, 
In speaking of Goethe, he said ‘ We consider him the greatest poet of the 
age.’ 

As to the state of things in Prussia, appearances inthe villages we have 
passed through are certainly very bad. The houses are poor, the streets very 
filthy, and the people look miserably. Ramparts, battlements, soldiers, ap- 
pear everywhere, and everything looks like a military despotism. 

But another and more powerful army is arising in Prussia; and its spread 
ing tents are the school-houses of the land. Prussia has established perhaps 
the most perfect system of popular education in the world. At least it ap- 
pears soon paper; I have some doubts whether its working is to produce as 
much intelligence as cur own, Its patron and provider is the government; 
and hence all the machine is likely to be more perfect. But whether the re- 
sult is likely to be as good, as in schools which are the objects of voluntary 
individual support and affection among the people, is the question. 

Still, however, beall praise givento the Prussian system. Whether its 
formers have their eyes open to the inevitable result, whether they suspect 
that they are depositing an element in the popular bosom which will yet 
shake the foundations of the government, may well admit of more than a 
doubt. But that a people really educated will long endure the crushing 
weight of the Prussian military establishment, that they will doom them- 
selves and their wives and daughters to such unalleviated toil as lays its 
burden upon every limb and feature around me—that an enlightened popula- 
tion of thirteen or fourteen millions will consent to support nearly two hun- 

dred thousand regular troops, besides training more than three hundred thou- 
sand militia, is what no person who has studied the tendencies of modern intel- 
ligence and consequent freedom, can believe. Religion may be introduced in- 
to the system, as it is well introduced into that of Prussia; and the politi- 
cian may look upon it as a useful instrument to sustain the system or to coun- 
tervail its tendencies; but the issue is as inevitable as the principles of hu- 
man nature are certain.’ 
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The valley of the Rhyne flings its usual enchantment upon our 
traveler; but inconnection with it is noticed what must prove a 
powerful drawback upon the gratification of a philanthropic be- 
holder. 


‘One thing in all these countries very much attracts our notice. All the 
people, literally all, live in crowded, and mostly dirty villages. Among all 
these rich fields and vine-clad hills, so beautiful for country seats and cotta- 
ges, there is not one house—not one. There are no fine seats in the vicinity 
of the towns, with a little more space and decoration about them, but all 
habitation is confined to tle dense, compact, crowded village. ‘This, doubt- 
less, was originally owing to the necessity of building for defence; and now, 
if the people had a taste for it, they are too poor to build for pleasure, abroad 


in the country.’ 





Mr. Dewey enters Switzerland, September 4th, and makes a 
short pause atSchaffhausen. With many things in the simple hab- 


its of the rugged Swiss, he is greatly pleased. 


‘ There is an air about the people at Schaffhausen that pleases me more 
than anything I have seen on the Continent. We meet bright, intelligent 
faceseverywhere; the people appear more cheerful; we hear laughter often- 
er; the children look happier; we see groups of them, and they have books 
in their hands, and are well dressed and neat. In the houses, too, we see 
people at the open windows; there is not this dreadful solitariness and seclu- 
sion that appear in the better class of houses, throughout most of the Con- 
tinental cities. Indeed, where the better sort of people—the people of con- 
dition, or learning, or wealth, or leisure, or taste—are, in these countries, I 
cannot devise. Few equipages, no saunterers, no fashionable or contempla- 
tive walkers, no riders out—nothing, or nearly nothing, of all this, which 
is so commonly seen in and near all our American cities and villages, appears 
here. The toiling multitude—men with sober brows, women with faces wea- 
ther beaten and shorn of every feminine grace, dull children, or the starch, 
stupid, or fierce-looking soldier—this is almost the entire population that 
meets the eye of the traveler. Now there must, of course, be other people; 
but they must be few, and their habits secluded. 

In speaking of the general air of the people, I should not forget the extreme 
courtesy that pervades all classes, and especially the lowerclasses. No one 
of these ever speaks to you without touching hishat. The very grooms and 
horseboys never forget this. Ifthey have no hat, they put their hand where 
the hat should be. The common people, too, as we pass them, really tax our 
courtesy, unless we would consent to be outdone in politeness. At the hotels, 
too, landlord, waiters, valets, are all at your service; you are assisted out of 
your carriage; you are ushered into your room with a bow; you have dinner 
announced with a bow; every one of the limbs and senses of those around you 
is at your bidding—is alert and instinct with obedience—is ready to say, if 
it could speak, ‘*Qui, monsieur.” This, to be sure, is at the hotels partly mer- 
cenary; but it belongs in part, also, to the general manners of the people.’ 


ry" . es i 
_ These general manners induce some reflections and observations, 
in the spirit of which we fully join. 
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‘The fashion of salutation on the Continent is always to take off the hat; 
and this is done notto superiors alone, but among the country people, from one 
to another, constantly. I wish it were the fashion everywhere. Our man- 
ners in America are too brief, gruff, andhasty. Our “no’’ and ‘‘yes’’ are very 
short words; and if we add ‘*sir’’ to them, that again is an unfortunate mo- 
nosyllable; and the whole intercourse, I mean-out-of-door intercourse, of our 
people, seems to me, compared with what I see here, monosyllabic, brief, and 
ungracious. It is fanciful to suppose that something of this depends on the 
very words of saiutation, with which different languages provide us! Oui, 
monsieur, and Si, signore, always seem to come softly and kindly from the 
mouths of the French and Italians; and they cannot well be pronounced as 
gruffyas Yes,sir,and No, sir. At any rate, the difference in manners is 
great, and in my judgment it shows altogether to our disadvantage. When 
aman here meets his fellow-laborers in the morning, he says ‘*Bon jour, mes- 
sieur,”’ and has time, while he is saying it, to take off his hat to his neigh- 
bors. It is a goud and kind beginning of the labors of the day: there is 
something almost courtly in it. What a contrast to the manner with which 
you may often see a man meet his nighbor, in one of our New-England vil- 
lages. ‘‘Morning!’’ he says—I suppose he means, ‘‘Good-morning, sir,’’ or 
‘‘ Good-morning”’ at least—but he says, ‘“‘Morning!”—but half raising his 
eyes, perhaps, in civility, from the ground—and his hat as fast upon his head 
as if he had worn it all night. Aska man here if he knows the way toa 
certain place, and if he dues not know, as it is very likely he will not, he has, 
at least, the grace of manner to make his ignorance agreeable—which is 
more than you can say of many people’s knowledge. ‘‘ No, monsieur, par- 
donnez,”’ he says, and takes off his hat. In America,a man would often an- 
swer your question with a ‘No, sir,”? or ‘“*No, I don’t,’ and turn upon his 
heel. 

I believe that utility and philosophy have more to do with these things 
than we may imagine. The manners of life are the chief language of its af- 
fections. If that language be abrupt and harsh, there is some danger that 
the affections may take their tone from it. Manners infect the mind. And 
the mind of an ill-bred people is likely, at length, to become coarse and degrad~ 
ed. There is a morality in street salutions. And I have often thought that a 
man of a harsh and repulsive demeanor might give more pain as he passed 
through the street to his home, than he could give pleasure or do good, if, 
when he arrived there, he should distribute the most liberal alms. 

Are not the manners of our people becoming less courteous? Are they 
not less so than they were fifty yearsago! When we speak ofthe ‘‘manners 
of the old school,’’ do we not imply this? Must republican institutions al- 
ways be found hostile to the gracefulness and refinement of life? I do not 
believe it. Andyet much is to be done and taught among us. We do ex- 
ceedingly want some Censor morum, some Spectator redivivus; and if I could 
direct the pens that wrote Salmagundi, I would engage them in this work.’ 


Mr. Dewey speaks of a couple of diseases, peculiar to some dis- 
tricts of the Alpine country, called goitre and cretinism, which 
must be not only distressing and frightful, but exceedingly incon- 
venient. ‘The first produces a large excrescence in front of the 
neck, muchlike a wen. It is confined to females nearly altogeth- 
er. The cause of this singular disorder is not well settled. Some 
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of the physicians ascribe it to the air, others to the waters, of those 
regions. Dr. Condoit, an aged and distinguished physician of Ge- 
neva, thinks both the diseases are owing to the water. The cre- 
tin is spoken of with some particularity in the following para- 
graph. 





‘ Tam for the night at—I know not, and I care not, what miserable little 
village, on the way tothe Simplon. The valley of the Rhone above Mar- 
tigny grows narrow, barren, and desolate; the mountains are so bald and 
bleak, that I am almost tired of mountains; and the signs of poverty, and the 
horrors of cretinism, multiply upon us. These horrors, and almost all others, 
are consummated at Sion, asmall town upon the Rhone. It is surrounded 
by walls, with towers; was formerly a Roman station; has a cathedral, and 
is the residence of a bishop; and is still more notable for the ruins of three 
old castles, situated on the rocky heights to the northeast of it. I hadan 
hour and a half of leisure here, and spent it in walking about. I did in- 
deed ‘walk about Sion, and told the towers thereof,’’ but surely with no feel- 
ings akin to the admiration challenged for Jerusalem, the beauty ofthe earth. 
If the Romans ploughed up the foundations of the holy place, they have left 
foundations here to worse desecration: massive walls of houses, that look as 
if they might have stood since the masters of the world reigned here, and 
old gateways, fit to have been the entrances to courtyards and palaces—but 
the streets are bemired with filth, andthe gateways lead to stables. But the 
chief horrors of this place, and indeed of the whole upper valley, are goitre 
and cretinism. The former I have spoken of, but it exists here in more 
shocking forms; and half of the female population are afflicted with it. The 
cretin, is, swollen inthe whole body—dwarfed in stature usually—crippled 
in the limbs— idiotic in countenance—the eyes near together—the mouth 
large—the being, in fine, coming nearer to an animal than anything I ever 
saw in human shape. In short, there is a mass of population in this upper 
valley, the sight of which would be enough to make the fairest scene in the 
whole world painful to look upon and hateful to remember.’ 


Thus ends the first volume. The second opens at Sesto, in Italy. 
This consists mainly of reflection and disquisition, and loose re- 
marks on works of art. In most of his views, social and political, 


we can go with the author, heartily and wholly; he is a true re- 


publican—a true philanthropist—a true christian—and the right 
spirit pervades his pages; but we have room for very few addition- 
alextracts. In Catholic Italy, he speaks thus: 


‘Certainly, people here have the appearance of being very religious. Il 
never enter one of the churches, morning, noon, or evening, and I constantly 
go into them—they are always open—lI have been into half a dozen this af- 
ternoon—but I never enter them without finding votaries, and usually quite 
a number. How many times have I been into church, amid the gathering 
shadows of the evening twilight, and in the early morning, and found twenty 
or thirty persons kneeling in silent devotion! Yet if morality is in an in- 
verse proportion to all this religion—-what are we to say?’ 


And again; 


‘Dinner over, you may go to the opera, or if it be not too late, you may at- 
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tend vespers in some of the churches. Here is the San Maria Novella just at 
hand—I often gothere. But let me tell you, I donot go with stout and stern 
Protestant criticisms in my heart. I am rather disposed to say, ‘ God bless 
you in these ancient, these eldest sanctuaries of the Christian faith, and make 
you sincere and happy!’ 1 confess that the ridicule with which I and many 
Protestant travelers are constantly speaking of the Catholic services, seem to 
be in very bad taste add ina very unphilosophica], not to say unchristian spir- 
it. The whole Catholic system, in a broad view, presents, indeed, many 
grave questions: but what do the mass of these people know about systems? 
They worship as their fathers did—believe as their fathers did; and who can 
doubt that most of them believe sincerely, and that many who kneel around 
these altars, in seemingly wrapt attention and in tears, worship devoutly. 

The general character of the people is a different subject; and it is no doubt 
true that the traveler will meet with much dishonesty; that the most casual 
observer will see a great deal of corruption, and the initiated will perceive a 
great deal more. But I am afraid that it is not Italy, nor poverty alone, 
that furnishes evidence in support of the observation, that a man may be very 
religious in his way, and very immoral at the same time; though the immo- 
rality of one nation may be that of libertinism, and of another the immorality 
of drunkenness; though one nation’s sins may lie in its gaieties and another’s 
in its business, in the indulgence of selfish and ungenerous dispositions, or of 
coarse and brutal passions. Besides, is it sufficiently considered that trav- 
ellers in general are conversant with only a certain portion of the population; 
and that a portion the most exposed to be dishonest and corrupt.’ 


In January 1834, the author sails from Italy for France. His 
observations on the political condition of that glorious but ill-fated 
country, are summed up in the following paragraph: 


‘I was certainly not unwilling to leave Italy; yet I could not altogether 
help mingling sighs with my adieus to the land of so many treasures in art, 
of so many glorious recollections, yet alas! of much depression, poverty, 
misery, misrule, and despotism. Twelve separate governments, as absolute 
as any that ever existed inthe world, areso many wheels of torture to poor 
Italy; while the great wheel of Austrian despotism grinds everything, gov- 
ernment and people alike, intothe dust. It issome comfort that the indig- 
nation against this system is universal. With whomsoever I have talked, 
marquis, count, scholar, priest, man of business, courier, or servant-—and I 
have talked with one or more of each of these classes—each and ali have 
expressed, and that very openly, too, but one feeling. There is a point be- 
yond which human nature, even degraded as it isin Italy, will not suffer, and 
the day of retribution must yet come; and when it does come, it will probably 
rise in clouds and set in blood. This would have come to pass before now, if 
the people had had any confidence in each other—confidence enough to concert 
and carry on a conspiracy—but the moral degradation of Italy is also her 


thraldom.’ 


Mr. Dewey arrives at Marseilles on the sixth of February—pas- 
ses on to Paris through Lyons, etc.—spendsa week or so in the 
heart of Louis Phillipe’s dominions—and starts for London, where 
he arrives on the sixth of March. From this out,—about a hun- 

36 
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dred pages,—the work is inevery sense political. Had we not 
already extracted so very extensively from Mr. Dewey’s pages, 
we should be pleased to give his observations on mobs. ‘They con- 
tain a great deal of practical wisdom; and though we cannot agree 
with him in some of his conclusions, especially when he apprehends 
but little mischief from such popular tumults as have recently been 
common in our land, we think this part of his work might be very 
generally perused with advantage to the reader.—Mr. Dewey sail- 
ed from England for America on the 24th of April, and arrived 
at New York on the 23d of May. 

Thus have we redeemed our promise, to follow the intelligent 
traveler from the beginning to the end of his wanderings; and a 
good, and observing, and interesting companion, we have certainly 
found him. Mr. Dewey has returned from the Old World to the 
New, withenlarged views of the duties and destinies of human 
kind—greatly increased knowledge of men and things in kingly 
Europe—and, we doubt not, stronger love for free America, and 
firmer faith in the perpetuity of her political institutions. Thislast, 
especially, is the result in ourself of the perusal of his pregnant vo- 
lumes. In our selections,as before observed, we have confined 
ourself almost exclusively to those portions of the work which 
speak of the people of the Old World; and who, that looks upon 
the picture as we here present it,—all Kurope, as it were, congre- 
gated and brought within the sweep of a single eye,—and then 
glances overour own territory,can hesitate for a moment to decide, 
in his own mind, which is the fittest abode for a soul that would 
be free, great, exalted and good. Eurorpse—The people of one 
quarter distracted with internal divisions—of another, maddened 
by the pressure of political tyranny—of a third and fourth, ground 
to the dust by an iron despotism, two-fold in its nature and doubly 
hateful and oppressive, ecclesiastical and military!—a country 
with sunny spots undoubtedly, but only frequent enough to invite 
the trite comparison—oases in the desert. America—Young, vigo- 
rous and active—power revealed in every limb—intelligence 
stamped on every feature—enterprize pervading the whole—and 
a glorious destiny in view, and beyond the power of human inter- 
vention!—a country with a dark spot here and there, it is true; but 
which, instead of particularly exciting our fears, only remind us, 
that such hath the sun. 

Still, let us not be too sanguine of the success of the great expe- 
riment now making in the eye of the World. This, if anything, 
is the fault of the work before us) We are not an alarmist; we 
start not at shadows; we see not danger in every cloud; we scent 
not destruction in the passing breeze; we tremble not at the creak- 
ing and rumbling wheels of disaffection: but we do almost fear, 
that the author whose volumes have just afforded us so much enter- 
tainment, and given us so much instruction—the philosopher, the 
christian, the freeman—calculates more strongly than appearances 
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warrant, upon the virtue of the few—the discretion of the many—— 
the dissemination of general knowledge, and christian truth and 
wisdom—the enlightenment of the intellect and the culture of the 
affections, and the consequent respect for law, love of order, and 
adoration of moral, social, and political liberty. May it be, that he 
does not! But the ‘signs of the times’ are such, as should start every 
lover of the Union to his post, to stand by the prize,so hardly won 
in the days that tried men’s souls—the possession, so nobly held 
and nurtured in its infancy—the legacy, so gloriously bequeathed to 
us by the Spirits of Seventy-Six. 

As a lover of our country’s literature,as well as of our country, 
we could wish that Mr. Dewey had bestowed more care in the re- 
vision of his Notes, before sending them tothe press. The pages 
of his Journar abound with repetitions, and are by no means free 
from inelegances of diction, and errors of grammar. It is quite 
useless, for those who feel a pride in the purity of our language, to 
spend their time in pointing out the errors of young writers, if au- 
thors of learning, experience and reputation, continue to set ex- 


amples of inattention, and palpable disregard of the rules of com- 
position. 








Tue PuinapeupHi1a Book: oR Specimens OF Metrropouitan LITERATURE. 
1 vol. 320 pages. Philadelphia: Key & Biddle. Cincinnati: Flash, 
Ryder & Co, 1836. 


Tis volume is got up after the fashion of the * Boston Book,’ 
published some months since, and is, we understand, compiled by 
the same individual who edited that work. Its contents comprise a 
fine variety, principally of lightreading, selected trom the writings of 
Judge Hopkinson, Dennie, Clifton, Binney, Sargeant, Frenau, &c. 
The editor’s intentions were no doubt good; but much cannot be 
said in praise of his research among the mass of what may in these 
sectional times be termed Philadelphia literature; and still less of 
his taste, as regards the poetical selections. The pieces of Fair- 
field, Clarke, and Morris, presented here as specimens of Metropoli- 
tan literature, reflect no great credit upon the poetical talents of 
the inhabitants of the city of Penn, nor are they by any means a- 
mong the best productions of those gentlemen; and there are not 
a few pieces given, whose right to the places they occupy is very 
questionable, while such poems are excluded as ‘Lionel,’ by Mor- 
ris, “’l'o my Son in Heaven,’ by Fairfield, and * Spring,’ by Clarke. 
The compiler, however, is not so much to blame as the publishers, 
who ought to have committed the preparing of the work to one bet- 
ter acquainted with the productions of the literary men of their 
city. 
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EDITOR’S BUDGET. 





SomMETHING very NEW, AND A LITTLE Marvetious.—A topic has re- 
cently sprung up, which bids fair to be the crowning wonder of this wonder- 
marked age. The promulgators of the doctrines of Animal Magnetism will 
be silenced for a time—Mormonism will cease to be a wonder—Phrenolo- 
gists will suffer the sculls of dead men to sleep quietly in their graves, and 
the craniums of culpritsto rest peaceably on their shoulders——and the 
whole world will go to wondering about this ‘new thing under the sun,’ 
which is certainly ‘amarvel andamystery.’ To what do we allude? To 
what can we allude, but ‘ Signor Segato’s Discovery?’ ‘The papers, at least 
those of them that fall in our way, have contained hardly anything else for 
weeks. Their editors appear dumbfounded, or petrified; and sooth to say, 
there is ample cause for it.—What is this much-talked-of ‘ Discovery?’ — 
There are various accounts of it, of various lengths, and various degrees of 
particularity. The amount is, that a learned and ingenious Italian, Signor 
Segato, but recently deceased, discovered during his lifetime a means of per- 
fectly petrifying animal substances—such, for instance, as ambitious dema- 
gogues, defaming political editors, incorrigible bachelors, and heartless co- 
quettes. Look out, sir!—and you likewise, miss!—and if you can do no bet- 
ter, link your destinies at once. 

But this matter is treated seriously, by all the world,—among whom, per- 
adventure, there may be found wiser heads than ours. The most condensed 
account that we have seen, of this ‘ Discovery,’ states that the particulars 
were furnished by the Hon. R. H. Wilde, now in Europe, to the editors of 
the Southern Medical Journal, and is as follows. 

‘The process of Segato acts upon entire animals as well as upon their sepa- 
rate parts. It enduesthem with a consistency perfectly stony, which is more 
or less hard in proportion as the parts themselves are originally more or less 
soft and mucous, Skin, muscles, nerves, veins, tendons, fat, blood, all un- 
dergo this wonder‘ul change; and what is most singular, is, that it is not re- 
quisite toextract the viscera, or intestines, forthe purpose of effecting it: 
they themselves assume a like solidity with the rest of the body, and some 
of them even greater. Nor is there any material change of form, color, or 
general appearance and character, all of which are retained. Not the least 
disagreeable smell is emitted from his preparations; they are entirely inodo- 
rous. Such is the power of the agents he employs, that putrefaction already 
begun is arrested at the very stage at which it had arrived when his process 
commenced. He had even found the means of rendering animal substances 
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unalterable, without destroying their flexibility. The joints and articula- 
tions may be bent, and when the force applied is removed, they assume their 
former position. His skeletons remain united of themselves by their natur- 
al ligaments, retaining their pliability; thusrendering useless all the clum- 
sy contrivances heretofore necessary for combining the bones together. So 
unalterable are the substances thus preserved, that they are not only unaffec- 
ted by atmospheric change, but even by a daily exposure to water, and the 
action of worms. Their volume is but slightly decreased, and their weight 
continues nearly the same. Even the spots upon the skin remain visible, 
whether natural, or produced by disease. The hair adheres firmly; not one 
drops from the human scalp, where they continue as freshly and as firmly 
as inlife. In republishing this account, at length, the National Gazette 
states that Segato’s method of converting various parts of the human sys- 
tem into stone, has, it is said, been carried so far as to be applied to blood. 
An American lady wrote to her friends some time since, that having under- 
gone the operation of the lancet, she had sent a bowl of the fluid to Segato, 
to have it petrified, and would forward it to her friends, cut into rings!’ 

No one appears to regard this, in the least, as a hoax. But to be told 
of the flexibility of the joints and muscles of a petrified body, is rather stag- 


gering to one’s credulity. 


BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTION OF CincINNATI.—The Washington Mirror is re- 
publishing, from a British Journal, a series of ‘ Familiar Sketches of Ame- 
rican Scenes, Manners, and Customs,’ by an observing and intelligent foreign- 
er who was in this country two or three years since. These sketches, as 
far as they have reached us, are exceedingly clever, and form a strong con- 
trast to the productions of Trollope, Hall and Fidler. Those individuals, 
it isclear, wished to be displeased; and it is always easy in such cases to 
find enough to annoy one. ‘The present writer, on the contrary, came with 
different objects and feelings; and he found much, besides our rivers and for- 
ests, worthy of his admiration and respect. He was much struck with the 
size, business, bustle, and intelligence of the ‘Queen City of the West,’ 
and thus graphically describes it, after a coup d’oeil from one of the hills to 


the north. 


‘¢ Shortly after breakfast, I sallied out with the first friend who called, to 
take a look at the town and whatever wonders it might possess. We bent 
our steps in the direction of a beautiful hill towards the north, famous for the 
extensive and splendid view from its summit. On our way thither, I was 
struck, with a most grotesque-looking building—a mixture of the Turkish, 
Chinese, and Egyptian styles of architecture, and heaven knows how many 
others—but as a whole, the most incongruous and ridiculous thing imagi- 
nable. It was so unlike the sober calculating Americans to raise such a 
structure, that I turned to my friend with a look of inquiry. He pronounced 
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the name of Mrs. Trollope! This wasthe Trollope Bazaar. And assuredly 
it never entered into the imagination of Cockney, male or female, to conceive 
a greater absurdity. 

From the Bazaar we continued our walk into Broadway, the fashionable 
street of Cincinnati, and containing many handsome houses, several of which 
are built of a beautiful free-stone. At the extremity of thisstreet, we struck 
into a path which winds around, and up the summit of Mount Auburn. A 
neat little cottage crowns it, with a well cultivated garden, and richly stock- 
ed orchard attached. On the side nearest the town, there is a rustic porch 
covered all over with roses, and the most luxuriant vines of a thickness I 
neversaw surpassed. From this point the view is magnificent. Below is 
the town in a supurb amphitheatre, hollowed out of as glorious a collection of 
verdant hills as Nature has piled together anywhere. Breaking this circuit, 
you see here and there a winding vale of exceeding softness and beauty, from 
which rises a light thin mist, indicating that itis watered by some gentle 
stream. Right across the river lie the beautiful towns of Covington and 
Newport, separated from each other by a rivulet, called the Licking, which 
has its sources among the hills beyond, and pours itself into the Ohio. All 
around Cincinnati, both on the Kentucky and Ohio shores, are thick forests; 
and the trees are far larger in size, and richer in foliage, than any I saw on 
the eastern side of the Alleghanies. At many points, you perceive, the wild- 
erness has been leveled, and the light of heaven let in, where formerly all was 
shade and silence; and tasteful mansions in the midstof nature’s lawns and 
groves, attest the presence of that wealth and refinement, which are rapidly 
causing the desert to smile and blossom as the rose. But these are only at 
intervals. The greatest part of the country remains fresh and untouched, 
such as ‘‘ Creation’s dawn beheld.’’ . To complete the picture, you see the 
smooth and lovely Ohio rolling through these wild hills and woodlands, and 
lingering in many a graceful sweep near the city, as if reluctant to leave 
such admirable scenes, and pursue its way to the Mississippi. 1 descended 
into the busy streets, charmed with my first glimpse of the ‘“‘Queen of the 
West.”’ 





Literary InTELLIGENcE.—J. A. James & Co., of this city, have just 
published, ina very neat volume of rising three hundred pages, the *‘ Ame- 
rican Minstrel: achoice collection of the most popular songs, glees, duetts, 
choruses, etc.; many of which are original: with select music.” The work 
is very handsomely got up, and appears to have been compiled with much taste 
and printed with great care. The musical arrangement is said to be by a 
gentleman of acknowledged taste and ability. The volume is handsomely 
and well bound, in morocco,—is of convenient size,—and, altogether, consti- 
tutes the fullest and most agreeable collection of the kind that has ever fallen 
under our notice. 

At the recent commencement of Augusta College, the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon Senator Ewing of this State. 

A new novel, by the author of ‘Clinton Bradshaw,’ is announced as near- 
ly ready for the press. The editor pro tem. of the Cincinnati Mirror, who 
appears to have seen parts of the manuscript, pronounces it ‘ greatly supe- 
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rior to Mr. Thomas’s first effort.” It is entitled ‘ East and West;’ and is 
said to be in character widely different from ‘ Clinton Bradshaw.’ 

Professor Young, of Danville, Ky., was announced in our August number 
as the Anniversary speaker of the U. L. 8S. of Miami University. This 
was incorrect. That society is to be addressed by Mr. Storer of this city. 

The author of ‘ Miriam Coffin, or the Whale Fishermen,’ has a new histo- 
rical romance ready for the press, founded upon the Burr conspiracy and the 
unfortunate career of the lady whose name is so fully associated with that 
event. Itis entitled ‘CaTuarine BuLennarR, the Queen of the West. We 
have seen two or three chapters of it; and are from them led to think that 
it will prove a work of much interest, and very general literary excellence. 
It has been completed for some months; but it is not the author's intention to 
bring it out until after the decease of the Conspirator. 


Cotiece or ProressionaL Tracuers.—The fourth annual conventoin of 
the Western Literary Institute and College of Professional Teachers, will 
commence in this city on the first Monday in next month. Among the exer- 
cises of this body, willbe the delivery of lectures by the following gentle- 
men, (among others,) on the subjects here appended to their names.——Rev. 
Dr. Wilson: A thorough system of universal education is desirable and prac- 
ticable. Rev. Alexander Campbell: The importance of uniting the moral 
with the intellectual culture of the mind, Dr, Craig: On the present super- 
ficial and defective modes of education. Professor Niles: The claims of 
Phrenology to the attention of Teachers, Dr. Harrison: On Popular Educa- 
tion, Edward D, Mansfield, Esq: On the Qualifications of Teachers. 

Every subject here named possesses great interest, and its discussion is of 
vital importance to the country. As each individual is fully capable of doing 
justice to the theme he has chosen, a great treat for the intellectual may be 
expected. But itisto be hoped that the sittings of the Convention will not be 
attended merely by such, andthe fashionable. The practical teachers of the 
Mississippi Valley, ought to assemble hereto a man. It is their presence 
that is particularly desired, and which will give energy and importance to 
the transactions of the College, 


+ 


New Worxs.—Among the new works which have reached us since our 
last, but at too late a day tobe noticed in the department of the Journal de- 
voted to reviews, are the following:—Hazlitt’s ‘ Literary Remains,’ Willis’s 
‘Inklings of Adventure,’ French’s ‘ Elkswatawa,’ and Slidell’s ‘Year in 
Spain,’ third edition.--Mr. Willis’s volume will most probably form the ba- 
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sis of the leading article in our next ‘ Monthly Review.’—The ‘ Year in 
Spain’ is every way deserving of that reputation which has carried it to a 
third edition. A third volume, and we should think the most interesting of 
all, is now for the first time published. It details the intelligent traveler’s 
journey to and sojourn at Grenada.—‘ Elkswatawa’ we have not yet looked 
into. Itisa historical novel, and we understand deals with such living char- 
acters as William H. Harrison and Richard M. Johnson, and contains well- 
wrought sketches of Tecumseh, and his crafty brother the ‘Prophet of the 


West.’ 
The above works may be found upon the well-supplied counter of Josiah 


Drake, Main Street. 


Our Fiz.—The Picture, a Western Sketch,’ by oneof the most admir- 
ed of western writers, shall open the next number of the Journal. If the 
author of this interesting tale could be induced to write more frequently, the 
literary community would be greatly the gainers thereby. 

¢ An Essay on Western Literaries,’ strikes us as being somewhat personal. 
That it was so intended we do not charge; but we cannot, through our own 
pages at allevents, consent to receive and circulate a compliment at the ex- 
pense of a cotemporary. We should like to hear from the writer, on other 
subjects, and with the manifestation of greater care in his composition. He 
has our thanks for his suggestions and well-wishings. 

‘ Mobocracy,’—nine pages of closely written fools-cap,—contains many 
good thoughts, and appears to have been produced by the right spirit; but it 
is too crude to be read by anybody but an editor, whose duty it is to examine 
carefully what others would throw aside after a glance, and entirely too loose- 
ly written for the pages of this work. Correspondents must pay some atten- 
tion to the manner of their communications, as well as to the thoughts, if they 
wish to have them published in the Journal, and are really desirous, as they 


say, of assisting us in our arduous labors. 
‘ Stanzas,’ received five or six weeks since, faulty in both measure and 


rhyme. 
‘ Doctorum Censor,’ and ‘E.C. B,’ have just come to hand. They look 


well, the latter particularly, and shall receive proper attention. 
‘Elm Grove, a Story with a Catastrophy,’ and ‘Isit Possible,’ are filed 


for insertion. 
‘ Sketches of the Literature of the West, No. 2,’ prepared for our Budget 


of this month, is unavoidably omitted. 
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